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rC . - 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Oe 

FYNHE Treaty of Peace with Germany was signed last Saturday 
Hl afternoon in the Hal] of Mirrors at Versailles. Five years 
before, to the day, the Austrian Archduke Franz Ferdinand was 
murdered at Serajevo, giving Germany, through her Austrian con- 
federate, a pretext for plunging Europe into war “ according 
to plan.” The plan had failed, the German armies had been 
shattered, the criminal Emperor who dreamed of ruling the 
world had abdicated and slunk into exile. From beaten and 
diseredited Germany there now came to Versailles two obscure 
Socialists, a Herr Miiller and a Dr. Bell, to sign the Treaty which 
expressed the completeness of the Allied victory. 
femous hall was packed with an assemblage more truly inter- 
national than Vienna ever saw in 1815, inasmuch as America, 
Asia, and Africa, as well as Europe, had sent their Delegates. 
The one man who was not represented there, by some strange 
oversight, was the British private, whose incomparable courage 
in hard times had done so much to make that great Peace Con- 
American “ doughboys ” and French “ poilus ” 

The British ‘‘ Tommy ” was overlooked, 





ference possible. 
had been invited. 


The proceedings were brief and formal. The Delegates of 
twenty-six Allied States and the representatives of the Dominions 
and India, with the German Delegates, signed the vellum copy 
of the Peace, after M. Clemenceau had curtly reminded all 
present that the signatures constituted “an irrevocable under- 
taking to carry out loyally and faithfully and in their entirety 
oll the terms of the Treaty.” At the last moment the Chinese 
Delegates refused to sign, because the Treaty transfers Shantung 
from Germany to Japan, and does not include the recent Japanese 
pledge to restore the province to China. By four o'clock the 
guns in the Orangery began to fire their salutes in honour of 
Peace, and Paris gave herself up to rejoicing. 


London received the news quietly. But dense crowds in- 
stinctively gathered round Buckingham Palace, as they had 
done on the eve of war, and cheered the King and Queen and the 
Royal family, who came out on the balcony to greet them. The 
Prime Minister returned from Paris last Sunday evening. The 
King, who always does the right thing, met Mr. Lloyd George at 
Victoria Station and took him to the Palace, where an enthusi- 
astic multitude awaited them. The Prime Minister had another 
hearty reception when he left the Palace with Mrs. Lloyd George 
—whom, if we may say so, London has come to regard with 
steadily increasing admiration and respect. At Downing Street 
Mr. Lloyd George was constrained to address the crowd from 


Louis XIV.’s | 





his windows. The “ Peace charged with hope” had, he said, 
been won by unity. He hoped that the spirit of concord would 
continue to prevail. On Monday the Prime Minister made his 
reappearance in the House of Commons. The members, with a 
few unmannerly exceptions, rose to weleome him and sang the 
National Anthem in honour of the Peace. 


The full text of the Peace Treaty was published by the Times 
last Saturday. We admire the enterprise of the T'imes. The 
Stationery Office did not contrive to publish the official edition, 
with some excellent large-scale maps, until Tuesday night. The 
text confirms the accuracy of the authorized summary published 
last month. The detailed provisions, however, show more clearly 
than the summary the anxious care with which the Allies have 
tried to deal justly by the inhabitants of ceded or disputed 
districts. In the Saar Valley, for example, it is provided that 
the German inhabitants shall retain their rights under the 
German insurance laws, as well as their local Assemblies, their 
religious liberties, their schools, and their language. For fifteen 
years they will be ruled by an international Commission of Five, 
including only one Frenchman, and they will then decide their 
own future by a plébiscite. The arrangements for ascertaining 
the wishes of the people in the Polish and East Prussian border 
districts and in Slesvig and Malmédy have been well thought 
out. These people, in the presence of Allied troops and officials, 
will be free to enjoy “ self-determination ” in the fullest sense. 
The Germans employed very different methods, ranging from 
fraud to violence. 


Germany’s renunciation of all rights, titles, and privileges 


outside her new frontiers is remarkably complete. She agrees 
beforehand to any Treaty that we may make with Turkey or 
Bulgaria. The Baghdad Railway and all the other German 
undertakings in the Near East thus pass to the Allies; private 
German shareholders will be indemnified by their Government, as 
a set-off against the bill for reparation. «Germany recognizes our 
Protectorate in Egypt and the French Protectorate in Morocco. 
A special clause is aimed at the hold which the German banks 
had acquired in Italy, Austria, Russia, and the Near East. The 
military and naval clauses have been worded rigorously so as to 
prevent, if possible, any repetition of the deceit practised by 
Prussia on Napoleon. The number of officers or men discharged 
before their term of service expires must not exceed in any one 
year five per cent. of the total effectives, which will be limited to 
one hundred thousand after March next. Germany has to 
surrender eight battleships, eight light cruisers, and forty-two 
modern destroyers within the next two months, as well as ang 
warships interned in neutral ports. The chapter on reparation 
is very long and precise, as it needed to be. When we think 
of the ruin that Germany has caused of malice aforethought, we 
cannot spare our pity for her. Belgium, France, Serbia, Rumania, 
Poland, need it all. 

The Treaty comes into force as soon as Germany and three 
of the principal Allies have ratified it and deposited the necessary 
papers at Paris. The date at which this is done will mark the 
actual conclusion of Peace, and the periods named for the 
accomplishment of various acts will begin to run from that day. 
The German prisoners will be released as soon as possible after 
that date, and sent home at the expense of Germany. We need 
not fear, then, that the German Government and Parliament 
will raise difficulties about ratifying. 

M. Clemenceau made a noble speech in submitting the Peace 
Treaty to the Chamber on Monday. He reminded his hearers 
how the Third Republic, which Bismarck tolerated for its 
supposed weakness, had justified itself in the war. “ Tears, 
tortures, and the blood of our wounds have left us botter, higher, 
greater, and more completely French.” The war had been won 
by a united national effort. Frenchmen had not saved France 
“in order to tear her to pieces with their own parricidal hands.” 
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Ho reminded the Socialists and the Trade Unions that they were 
only a part of the nation. The voice of the majority must 
prevail. 





As we write on Thursday it is announced that Parliament 
will be asked to give statutory sanction not only to the Peace 
Treaty but also to a Franco-British Treaty guaranteeing France 
against unprovoked aggression by Germany. Doubtless this is 
part of the Agreement between France, Great Britain, and 
America which was foreshadowed some time ago, as a solid basis 
for the League of Nations. All we would say now is that, if we 

ve France a guarantee, it should be absolute, and not con- 

tional on the action or inaction of a third party. The Treaty 
guaranteeing Luxemburg’s neutrality was admittedly worthless, 
because, if one of the guarantors failed in his duty, the others 
were released from their obligation. An undertaking of that 
kind does more harm than good, 


The Allies have drawn up a Treaty with Poland, under 
Clause 93 of the Peace, for the protection of racial or religious 
minorities, especially the Jows and Germans. The Allies remind 
Poland that she owes the recovery of her independence to them, 
and they ask her to grant “complete protection of life and 
liberty to all inhabitants of Poland without distinction of birth, 
nationality, language, race, or religion,” together with religious 
toleration. Considerable minorities of non-Polish speech are 
to have their children taught in their own language. The Jews 
are to manage their own schools, with reasonable assistance 
from State funds. The teaching of Polish may, however, be 
made compulsory in all non-Polish schools. Jews are not 
to be compelled to violate their Sabbath. The League of 
Nations is to guarantee these “ obligations of international 
concern.” Wo gather from the summary of this important 
Treaty that the Jewish demand for something very like local 
autonomy—a State within a State—has not been granted, 
‘(t was indeed unreasonable and impracticable. But the Allies 
may fairly require Poland, and the other now States, to do to 
their minorities as they would be done by. The spectacle of a 
newly liberated people oppressing others is painful in the extreme, 


General Denikin continues his triumphal progress in Southern 
Russia, where the Bolsheviks appear to be demoralized. On 
Friday week he occupied Kharkoff, the largest town in Southern 
Russia, except Odessa. He has placed himself under the orders 
of Admiral Koltchak, who now definitely represents all the 
patriotic parties in Russia, and whose Envoys in Paris are now 
recognized by the Allied Council. The Admiral’s armies in 
Eastern Russia seem to be still retreating, if the Bolshevik 
report of the capture of Perm be true. The retreat is not 
necessarily disastrous in a military sense, but it means that 
thousands of unhappy civilians are left- to be slaughtered by 
Lenin’s Chinese mercenaries, while the women are “ national- 
ized”"—a euphemism for enforced prostitution. We confess 
that we are unable to understand how any respectable British 
people, whatever their poli 1 views may be, can admire the 
Bolsheviks, who, as judged by their actions, are criminals of a 
peculiarly nauseous type. 


We have dealt elsewhere at length with what Colonel House 
would have learnt had he visited Ireland on a political and 
social voyage of discovery. Here we may say something of 
the personality of the President’s best friend. Colonel House 
is discretion, good sense, and reticence personified. What is 
better, he is the last man who wants to make mischief or to 
upset people or things. He does not suffer from wounded 
amour propre if he cannot get his own way, nor will he allow 
himself to stray from the very narrow path between two preci- 
pices which he often has to tread when he is called on to advise 
the American Chief of State on great affairs. That Colonel 
House is a true friend of this country, one who has done her 
good service in the past and who will do her good service in 
the future—subject always to there being no prior call by his own 
country—is for us not a matter of conjecture but of conviction 
and knowledge, 


No one has a wider experience than Colonel House in “ turn- 
ing down,” as his countrymen would say, dangerous, disin- 
genuous, or troublesome persons, or in preventing a situation 
from becoming aggravated by the kind of auto-toxin which 
political situations are liable to generate. Had Colonel House 
visited Ireland, we may safely assume that he would have 
preserved an open mind. He would have been anxious to learn 





the truth and the whole truth, and would never have been 
“awed by rumour,” or affected by personal considerations, 
He would not have been afraid of hearing disagreeable things 
or knowing too much. Finally, he would have observed an 
exact economy not only of rhetoric but of speech. How often 
have the gentlemen of our own profession had call to say or 
sing :— 
“The Pressman may be cabling from Dublin to Whitehall, 
But the Colonel, oh! the Colonel don’t say anything at all.”’ 


Mr. Bonar Law has led the House with much tact and skill o1 
late, but he has not yet conquered his propensity to speak before 
he thinks. On Monday, in a hasty reply to a question, he said 
that no one had yet been appointed to the vacant Embassy 
at Washington. Several suggestions had been made without 
result. ‘‘ If the honourable Member has any one suitable, the 
Prime Minister would be glad to hear of him.” A more unfor 
tunate remark could not have been made. The Embassy at 
Washington is in many respects the most important post in our 
Diplomatic Service, and a very great deal depends upon the 
character and ability of its occupant. It was surely most 
unwise to create the impression that none of our trained diploma- 
tists is equal to the task, and that the Prime Minister would 
welcome the help of any irresponsible person in finding a possible 
Ambassador. Mr. Bonar Law was only jesting, and his remark 
amused the House. But jokes of this kind lose their flavour 
when they are cabled without the explanatory “ (Laughter).”’ 








The House of Lords on Monday agreed to take part in a 
Joint Committee the Government of India Bill. Lord 
Curzon admitted that he viewed the prospect with concern. 
He said that the high standard of the Civil Service and the 
authority of the Central Government must be maintained. He 
emphasized the fact—obscured by Mr. Montagu and his allies— 
that “electoral franchise and votes are nothing to the great 
mass of the Indian people,” who want justice and freedom from 
the oppression too often exercised by the higher castes. Lord 
Salisbury made a statesmanlike speech in reply. The India 
Office had, he said with reason, treated Parliament with con. 
tempt, in announcing a new policy, bringing forward an elaborate 
new scheme of reform, and keeping back till the last moment the 
adverse reports of the Provincial Governors, who really know 
something about India. The Government seemed to have no 
foresight and drifted into measures like this. Lord Salisbury 
urged that India, in building a Constitution, ought to adopt the 
principle of gradual growth which had made the British Consti- 
tution a success. He emphasized the need for simplicity, which 
Mr. Montagu’s Report ignores, and for caution. Some changes 
there must be, but we cannot try rash experiments in India. 


on 


Mr. Churchill on Tuesday told the House of Commons that he 
could not allow Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien to reply to Lord 
French’s recent attack upon his conduct at Le Cateau, because 
it would be a breach of the rule forbidding “ serving soldiers ”’ 
to rush into print. Lord French as Field-Marshal, Lord-Lieuten- 
ant and Commander-in-Chief in Ireland is, it seems, not a 
“serving soldier,” but General Smith-Dorrien as Governor of 
Gibraltar is a “ serving soldier.” On this technical plea General 
Smith-Dorrien is forbidden to defend himself against the gravest 
charge that could be levelled at a commander—namely, of 
wantonly sacrificing life in a futile action and imperilling the 
safety of the whole Army. We feel sure that no one regrets this 
more than Lord French. It must be most painful to him to find 
that the War Office has allowed him to attack an old comrade 
whose hands are tied. No British soldier would assault an 
enemy who was in such a plight. Lord French may fairly ask 
the War Office to rescue him from such a false position by letting 
the other side of the story be told. 


The Labour Party Conference at Southport on Friday week 
let itself be carried away by the wild men who, though always 
beaten at the polls, have gained control of the Executives of 
the three large Unions of miners, railwaymen, and transport 
workers. The Conference demanded the immediate cessation 
of operations against the Bolsheviks, and the abolition of the 
Censorship—which, we thought, was dead. It instructed the 
Executive to consult the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trade Union Congress “ with a view to effective action being 
taken to enforce these demands by the unreserved use of their 
political and industrial power.” A resolution to this effect was 
carried, nominally, by 1,893,000 votes to 935,000 votes, despite 
the vigorous opposition of Mr, Clynes and Mr, Tillett. 
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The electors, most of whom are working men and women, 
last December declined to give the wild Socialists any politica] 
power. The small Socialist minority now threaten a general 
strike to oppress the hostile majority of their fellow-citizens. 
This, of course, would be the very negation of democracy, and 
ve are perfectly sure that the British people would not endure 
such oppression. Lenin may practise minority rule in Great 
Russia, but his would-be British imitators have not the faintest 
thance of success. All that they will do is to split the Labour 
Party. The Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, which forms a part 
of the “ Triple Alliance,” has repudiated in advance the proposal 
to use the “ Alliance” for political purposes. 


The alarm created by Mr. Justice Sankey’s Report in favour 
of nationalizing the coal-mines caused an immediate reaction 
in the House of Commons against the Transportation Bill. 
After a strong deputation had conferred with Mr. Bonar Law 
and with Mr. Lloyd George on Monday, it was announced next 
day that Sir Eric Geddes would no longer seek to dispossess 
the Port of London Authority, the Clyde Trust, the Mersey 
Dock Board, and other local bodies of business men to whose 
unpaid service the efficiency of our chief docks and harbours is 
mainly due. Further, Sir Eric Geddes was given a Roads 
Advisory Committee, of highway authorities and road-users, 
to remind him that railways are not the sole or even the chief 





means of transport. 


On Thursday Mr. Joynson-Hicks and other Coalition members 
tried to obtain from the Government a definite pledge that, 
in maintaining full control of the railways for two years, they 
would not prejudge the question of nationalization. Lord 
Robert Cecil urged them to let the country decide the question 
fairly. Sir Erie Geddes in reply said that he had an open mind 
in regard to railway nationalization, and that the Government 
had not come to any decision. After two years the new Ministry 
of Transport would have to seek fresh powers from Parliament. 
Mr. Joynson-Hicks told the Government frankly that most of 
the Coalition Unionists would desert them if they proposed 
nationalization. The fact is that sober men resent very keenly 
the claim of the miners and the railwaymen—or, rather, of their 
unwise leaders—to be the dominant power in the State. 


The so-called Enabling Bill was read a second time in the | 
House of Lords on Tuesday by 130 votes to 33. The Lord | 
Chancellor said that the Government were divided in opinion, | 
and could not either support or oppose the Bill. He suggested 
that the House of Commons was no longer overworked, and | 
therefore unable to attend to Church reforms; at present, he 
said, the Standing Committees were in some danger of being 
unemployed. He thought that the Archbishops would have | 
done well to obtain the unanimous support of Churchmen 
for their proposals before approaching Parliament. It certainly 
cannot be said that Churchmen are agreed about the Enabling 
Bill. 

The great British airship ‘ R 34’ lett her shed beside the | 
Firth of Forth early on Wednesday morning for a voyage to 
New York, in order to salute America on Independence Day. 
As we write the airship scems to be flying across the Atlantic 
* according to plan.” Her sister-ship ‘ R 33’ flew over London 
on Wednesday. We are told of the vast dimensions of these 
animated gasbags, but ‘R33, seen at a moderate height, 
impressed us with her elegance rather than with her size. 


Lord Rayleigh, who died on Monday at the age of seventy- 
six, will be remembered among the great men of science 
whom Great Britain has given to the world. He was Senior 
Wrangler in 1865, he succeeded Clerk Maxwell as Professor of 
Physics at Cambridge, and in later life he was elected President 
of the Royal Society and Chancellor of his old University. 
He was one of the few eminent men who were the first to receive 
the Order of Merit in 1902. Lord Rayleigh’s life-long researches 
in physics were of the highest value, though his fellow-workers 
alone understood their full importance. Public attention was, 
however, attracted by his discovery in 1894 of the new element 
which he called argon, opening fresh vistas of chemical specula- 
tion. Lord Rayleigh, unlike some men of science, was well 
versed in practical affairs. He was noted in the agricultural 
world as a successful farmer and a good employer. 








Sir Lionel Earle, who has infused a new spirit into the Office | 
0 Works, gave an interesting account in Tuc sday’s Times of | 


the restoration of the famous equestrian statue of Charles I. 
at the top of Whitehall. We have all heard how Lesueur’s 
statue was saved from destruction in the Commonwealth by a 
loyal Holborn brazier, John Revett, who bought it and hid 
it until Charles IT. came to his own again. But Sir Lionel Earle 
tells us that the statue would have collapsed and been destroyed 
any day if his Department had not decided to examine it when 
jts sandbag defences against air raids were being removed. 
The figure was sound enough, but the bronze horse, it seems, 
was badly cast in 1633. There were serious cracks in the near 
fore-leg which might have caused horse and rider to come crashing 
to the ground. The tail was fractured and might have dropped 


| on a passer-by. The damage has now been made good by 


Mr. Burton, the London metal-founder, and Charles I., fresh 
and clean, will continue, let us hope, to gaze pensively down 
Whitehall for generations to come. 





We have the greatest pleasure in making known to ow 
readers the inauguration of a very generous fellowship scheme 
at Harvard. An American correspondent has sent us a state- 


| ment, published on behalf of the Harvard Club of New York 


City, which contains the details of a Memorial Fellowshir 
founded in honour of the late Mr. Joseph H. Choate. It has 
been decided by the members of the Club, who are the sub. 
scribers, to hand over to the President and Fellows of Harvard 
a principal sum of forty thousand dollars, or more if possible, 
the yearly income from which shall be enjoyed by a British 
subject coming from Cambridge University to study at Harvard. 
John Harvard, the founder of Harvard College, graduated from 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1631. We are confident that 
no scheme could possibly have been contrived to do greater 
honour to the memory of Mr. Choate. He was a tremendous 
believer in Anglo-American friendship; he also stood for the 
best that was being thought and said in the British an 
American worlds, 


The scheme of the Harvard Club is better than generous 
because it is practical and wise. If the understanding between 
Great Britain and America is to prosper, as it must if the world 
is to be at peace, it could not be aided better than by ensuring 
that the great Universities should lead the way. The Choate 
Memorial Fellowship, we hope, will become a model of its kind. 
But it must not be supposed that, though this particular Fellow- 
ship is a direct result of the war, Harvard has hitherto shut out 
men of British birth from all her Fellowships and Scholarships. 
Some of these have long been open to graduates of English and 
Scottish Universities who cared to compete for them. 


The Victory Loan has, we fear, been somewhat overshadowed 
by the welcome news of Peace which has filled the newspapers 
this week. It remains none the less the most important and 
urgent question of the day. Unless every citizen does his utmost 
to make the Loan a great success, the Peace which we have 
achieved by immense efforts will rest on an insecure foundation. 


| For our first task is to re-establish our finances, and the initial 
| step is to consolidate our huge and uncertain obligations—in 


Treasury Bills, Ways and Means advances, and the like—in one 
permanent Debt. We shall then know where we stand. ‘he 
annual burden of interest will be fixed, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will have to devise regular methods of meeting it. 
The uncertainty which has paralysed business will then be removed, 
and trade and enterprise, which ultimately depend on the state 
of the money market, will rapidly revive. 








Every one therefore stands to benefit directly and indirectly 
by the success of the Victory Loan. It is, of course, an excellent 
investment for any man or woman who has savings, however 
small. The Loan is absolutely secure, the terms are generous, 
and the investor may subscribe at any bank or post oftice. That 
is the personal side of the matter. But when the patriotic 
millions have subscribed to the Loan, as we hope and believe 
they will, the result of their united effort will be to make trade 
active. When our industries are in full work once again and 
our exports resume their normal proportions, prices will tend to 
fall. The effect of the recent improvements in the wages and 


| conditions of labour will then be realized for the first time. The 


working man, indeed, stands to gain far more than the rich man: 
if the Loan, as we expect, proves to be the most successful ever 


| raised in this country. 








Bank rate,5 per cent.,changed from 54 per cent.April 5,1917. 
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. - 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
SS EE 
THE TREATY OF PEACE, 

T HE Treaty of Peace is signed, the League of Nations 

established, and a new world with new States, new 
boundaries, new institutions, and, as we hope, with a new 
spirit has emerged from the shock of war. Our Delegates 
have brought us back “ Peace.’ We pray that it will 
prove Peace with Honour and with Permanence. 

Nothing is easier than to criticize the actual terms of 
Peace. We hear criticism and complaint on every side, 
and a great deal of that criticism and of those complaints 
is, sincerity compels us to uated justified. Again and 
again we find ourselves without any answer to those who 
arraign the settlement. We have to confess that we can 
think of no apology, or even explanation, as to why certain 
terms and conditions were imposed upon the world, why 
certain great opportunities to do good, or to prevent evil, 
were altogether missed. Further, we have nothing to say 
when those who spoke the final word for Britain are 
arraigned for want of knowledge, want of perspicuity, and, 
what is infinitely worse, for levity and the recklessness 
which goes with levity. 

In spite, however, of these doubts and difficulties, we 
refuse absolutely to pick the Peace or the Covenant to 
pieces in detail, to attempt to show how this clause is 
contradicted by this reservation, or to point out where 
a film of words covers some quicksand of unfathomed 
perplexities and unsolved dilemmas. We hare gol to take 
the Peace as we find it and to make the best of it. Therefore 
it is in no conventional or perfunctory way, but in what we 
can only describe as the grimmest earnest, that we ask 
our readers to determine that they too will make the best 
of the Peace. After all, it is this Peace or nothing. It 
offers the only chance that remains to save civilization 
from destruction. The boat was within a very short 
distance of the place where the current becomes too strong 
for any human endeavour, and where nothing could have 
prevented her from being carried over the rapids. We have 
escaped into a creck which offers a fair chance of safety, 
even if it is surrounded by rocks. It is useless now to 
recriminate about bad steering, or to talk about better 
landing-places and so forth. We must in the first place 
thank Heaven that we are out of immediate peril, even if a 
great deal remains to be done to make our safety per- 
manent. Those thanks given, we must begin instantly to 
secure our position. 

Let us, in the midst of the very natural outbreak of 
relief and satisfaction which has followed on the signing of 
the Peace, remember to be practical. Let us try, that 
is, to consider what we have got to do. To begin with, we 
must remember that in the situation we are in now, as in 
almost all human situations, what is important, nay, what 
is essential, is not the terms of the Peace and of the League 
of Nations, but the spirit in which the terms and clauses, 
provisos and subsections, are to be worked. Every 
instrument framed by men has its interpretation. It will 
be judged, not on the words in which it is expressed, but 
on the spirit that is breathed into it by those who work it. 
It has been said, and said truly, of private friendships that 
they are of little good and have little strength unless they 
are kept constantly in repair. So of the friendships of 
nations. Unless they too are kept, and kept consciously, 
in good repair they soon fall into ruins. We and our late 
Allies and associates, together with those nations who now 
that the die is cast are ranging themselves with the victors, 
must make it our constant solicitude to prevent the rebirth 
of those old selfish ambitions, antagonisms, jealousies, and 
fears which were the cause of the conflicts of the past. If 
the peace of the world is to rest upon something surer than 
war-weariness, and the silence and inertia which come to 
some fierce creature of the wild as it licks its wounds, we 
have got to do something more than forbid armaments, 
draw better boundaries, or inculcate the principles of 
democracy and of self-determination, sound and important 
as we admit these principles to be. Nothing is of any use 
unless we have changed our hearts while changing our 
Constitutions and our frontiers. 

In this maintenance, this animation, of the body of 
Peace, the people of the British Empire at home and 











overseas must take the lead. We must take it, not only 
because it is a matter in which every nation must strive 
in honourable competition for the first place, but because 
we are in truth the nation which on the facts might most 
legitimately grumble at the terms, and hold that our 
national and Imperial interests had been deferred to the 
interests of others. While we made the greatest sacrifices, 
we received, we will not say the least rewards, for in such 
a tragedy there are no rewards, but the very minimuwin 
of recognition for those sacrifices. To be perfectly candid, 
the British people are called upon to display a sense of 
national noblesse oblige. To that call they will, we cannot 
doubt, respond to the full. We are a nation specially 
inspired by the sense of duty and of honour. Therefor 
are we specially bound to think not of ourselves but of the 
general welfare, and to set an example in self-effacement 
rather than in self-interest. 

Though the world’s greatest agony was endured on 
land, we may without arrogance ion that the war was 
decided on the sea, and that that decision was due (» 
the Fleet of the British Empire. But it was not on our 
dauntless Navy that the full weight of the sacrifice fell. [+ 
was on our Merchant Shipping and our Merchant Sailors t)iat 
proportionately the heaviest toll of the sea war was levie«!. 
Our ships kept the seas open, and so enabled the world to be 
fed. They brought not only food and munitions to 
sustain the good cause, but also the men who fought its 
battles on a dozen fronts. British sailors, on non-comi- 
batant as well as on combatant vessels, made the seas 
safe, or at any rate possible, for the crusaders of the Old 
World and the New. But that such work might be 
accomplished the floor of ocean, and especially around 
our own shores, is strewn with the wrecks of our ships 
and the bodies of our dead sailors. Yet we asserted no 
claim that we should have first consideration in the 
compensation for loss at sea, or for a proportionai+ 
compensation, even in the matter of the fighting ships. 
Though we carried out, as we had caused. the surrender 
of the German war vessels, we agreed to terms which 
placed it in the power of the Germans to offer a signal 
insult to Great Britain in particular and to the Allies in 
general—an insult which, after the fashion of our enemy, 
sent some wretched men to the bottom of the sea as a 
human sacrifice to the German deity of Frightfulnes 
Assuredly no one can say that we, at any rate, should 
be pleased with the Peace so far as it relates to sea 
affairs. 

Equally clear is it that in Colonial and Tropical matters 
we have not made any unjust claims. or demanded any 
sacrifices from our neighbours. It was we, almost alone, 
who destroyed the intolerable Empire of the Ottoman 
Turks—an Empire quite as odious to the subject Moslems 
of non-Turanian blood as to its Christian slaves. Yet we 


' 
4 


are standing, and rightly no doubt standing, aside in the 
inevitable redistribution of that Empire. It is not we 
but the Italians and the Greeks who will hold power in 
Asia Minor, the richest undeveloped land on earth. |: 
is not we but the French whose influence is to predominate 
in Syria. It is not we but some form of internationaliva 
tion that will hold Constantinople and Jerusalem. Yet 
in the places named it was British sailors and British 
soldiers who drove the Turk from his guns. Even in that 
part of Turkey where the armed forces were solely our 
own—i.e., in Mesopotamia—we shall remain, as far as we 
do remain, only as mandatories of the League of Nations. 
It is the same in West and East Africa and in the Pacitic. 
Here the gallant men of our Dominions, with the aid of 
Home troops and with little other aid, accomplished the 
overthrow of the German tyranny. That it was right that 
we should accept the limitations we have named, alike in 
regard to the sea, the Turkish Empire, and the German 
Colonies, we fully admit, but we are not going to pretend 
that we have played the selfish game here. We have done 
nothing of the kind. We come out of the whole matter 
with absolutely clean hands, and therefore have a right 
to set an example to the rest of the world in maintaining 
the full spirit of the Peace terms and of the League ol 
Nations, 

In this context let us say how utterly mistaken is tho 
view which is unfortunately being entertained just now in 
America—that we dominated the Conference, and that 
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American interests were sacrificed to ours. The exact 
reverse is the case. We have no desire to go into these 
matters now that the Peace is signed; but if we are 
compelled to do so it can be shown that from the beginning 
of the Conference to the end President Wilson dominated 
the situation, and that, even if a few verbal “ scores ”’ 
may be quoted in Mr. Lloyd George’s favour, the sub- 
stantial victory was always achieved by President Wilson. 
There is no possible justification for the notion which is 
being encouraged in the United States Senate that we 
misled our trusting kinsfolk. Leck at one fact. It was 
not we but America who sterilized a whole Continent, 
the Continent which far more than Africa is the Continent 
of the future, and placed it outside the purview of the 
league of Nations and solely under the tutelage of the 
United States. We do not for a moment grudge that 
tutelage to our kinsfolk, but on the contrary stand fast 
hy the Monroe Doctrine. Still, the fact remains that 
while the hands of the rest of the Great Powers are bound 
hy the terms of the Covenant, America is free. 

But once more, we are not going to make that a cause 
of dispute or contention. The League of Nations is an 
xecomplished fact, and we have got to stand by it and 
maintain it without the slightest reservation, and in the 
spirit which will enlarge and amplify, not minimize, its 
provisions. We suffer most in the matter of loss of com- 
plete sovereignty and independence. We, owing to special 
circumstances, have our hands tied most tightly by the 
League. We gain less commercially by the Peace than 
any other nation, for the increase of territory over which 
our flag will fly, considered from an economic standpoint, 
must be regarded as far more of a brrden than a benefit. 


In spite, however, of this, it remains, es we have said, our | 


duty not merely to keep our word and inaintain the Treaty, 
but to do everything to foster its spirit, to develop it, 
to breathe a living spivit into what for the moment is 
hut the inanimate form of the League of Nations. 





IRELAND UNVISITED. 
jig Colonel House, like Wordsworth at 


Yarrow, will leave “Ireland unvisited,” it will, 
we hold, be distinctly useful to ask what Colonel House 
would have learnt had he gone to Ireland, as be certainly 
would have done, with open ears and an open mind. 
The first thing he would have been told by the 
Sinn Fein, the Nationalist, and the Irish Roman Catholic 
leaders of public opinion would have been that Ireland is 
a country suffering under a system of cruel oppression in 
every phase of social, political, and national life. But if 
that were so, he would naturally have expected to find that 
the British or Ascendancy class in Ireland was either 
depriving Ireland of her proper representation in the Par- | 
liament of the United Kingdom, or that the elections were 
so manipulated (as for example used to be done in the 
Slavonic portions of Hungary) that representation at 
London was for Irishmen a mere snare and delusion. Yet 
when Colonel House looked into the facts he would have 
found that, so far from this being the case, Ireland is very 
much over-represented in Parliament, so much so that the 
normal Irish voter has very nearly double the amount of | 
representative power accorded to the English voter. On 
this point there is no room for debate. It is patent and 
obvious. While it requires some seventy-five thousand of 
population in England to send a Member to Westminster, 
it needs only forty-five thousand in Ireland. The vote in 
Ireland has nearly double the value which it has in England. 
It is also patent that there is no official interference with 
the voting in Ireland 
who declare themselves the haters of all things English, 
and who during the war proclaimed themselves the allies 
of Germany, could not throughout the South and West have 
heen triumphing at every election. In truth, the boot is on 
the other leg. There is interference with elections in 


Ireland, but it is by Sinn Fein and not by the Government. | 
\W hatever else we do in Ireland, we do not stuff the ballot- | 


boxes or deprive Ireland of her rights of representation. 
‘The next point on which Colonel House would naturally 
have asked for enlightenment would have beentaxation. He 
would have been told with many vituperative adjectives 
that Ireland is greatly overtaxed by England. He would 


else the Sinn Feiners, a body of men | 


} 








thereupon of course have inquired what are the taxes which 


are imposed upon the people of Ireland that are not imposed 
upon the inhabitants of Great Britain. That, after all, 
must be the test of unjust taxation by one portion of a 
State upon another portion. Yet here again his informants 
would have been obliged to tell him—for concealment of 
the facts would have been impossible—that there is no 
inhabitant of Ireland who pays taxes there which he would 
not have to pay if he crossed the Channel and lived in 
England or Scotland. Further, Colonel House would have 
learned that there are quite a number of taxes which 
Englishmen and Scotsmen have to pay that are not paid 
by the more fiscally fortunate persons who live in Ireland. 
Yet in spite of this it is alleged that Ireland is overtaxed 
because she is a poor country! A moment's reflection will 
show what a false piece of logic this is. In the matter of 
taxation poor countries may yield very little revenue, 
but if the taxes are equitably collected there is no necessary 
grievance. If you have got an income of £2,000 a year, 
there is no reason why you should pay less taxes if you live 
under an Irish sky than if you live under an English one. 
Yet such, strangely enough, is, the case in regard to certain 
licences and assessed taxes, the Inhabited House Dutv, 
and also to certain rates. For example, the present writer 
calculates that if he had the luck to live in Ireland instead 
of England he would be paying some £40 or £50 less annually 
in taxation than he does now ! 

The notion that Ireland pays more than she ought to pay 
is the purest nonsense, based on the absurd fallacy that 
countries pay taxes and not individuals, It is only men 
and women who pay taxes. It is, however, impossible 
to point to any man or woman in Ireland who pays higher 
taxes because he or she is Irish! But if that is so, how 
ean Ireland be overtaxed as compared with England ! 


We can conceive Colonel House, after elucidating this 
point, coming to the conclusion that he must go deeper 
into the subject—it being possible that, though Irishmen 
are not overtaxed, but indeed undertaxed, “the cruel 
and callous English Government ’’ may so arrange matters 
as to starve the Irish Administration. They may squander 
the money they raise out of the pockets of Irishmen upon 
benefits and luxuries exclusively enjoyed by the people 
of England and Scotland. This of course is a physical 
possibility. As it happens, however, things are “ quite 
otherwise’ in Ireland. Colonel House would very soon 
have learnt on inquiry that there are plenty of things which 
are paid for locally—i.e., provided out of the local rates in 
England and Scotland—that are paid for by the Central 
Government in Ireland. Take for example Education. 
The Englishman and the Scotsman pay a large contribu- 
tion to Education locally. In Ireland primary education 
is provided by the Central Government. That means that 
there are always Englishmen and Scotsmen paying for 
the education of Irish children, while there are no Irishmen 
to be found engaged in making the local rates less fer 
Englishmen and Scotsmen. It is the same with the Police. 
Here again in Ireland the State finds the whole sum, 
whereas a considerable amount of the expenses of the 
Police has to be met locally in England and Scotland. 
We cannot, however, go through the whole list of things 
which are done in Ireland out of the common purse, but 
which in England have to be done out of the private and 
local purse. It is enough to say that Ireland benefits 
very greatly on the financial side owing to her political 
partnership with Scotland and England, while England 
and Scotland get nothing fiscally beneficial out of the 
Irish connexion. To put it in the kind of language used 
and understood in Ireland, the Irish do suck our blood 
financially, and we do not suck the blood of Ireland. Of 
course all this would be hotly denied to a visitor in spite 
of the facts we have just stated. But Colonel House, if the 
figures had been put before him impartially, would not, we are 
sure, have failed to appreciate their significance. We do not 
of course suggest that these facts and figures show that 
Ireland ought to love England, because love and such things 
are quite beyond the question of pounds, shillings, and pence 
and political rights ; but they do show that, right or wrong, 
the British people in Ireland are not oppressors or blood- 
suckers, 

Next, if Colonel House had looked into the question 
of the land system, and the large contributions which the 
people of England and Scotland have made in order to 
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bring economic benefits to the Irish farmers and to the 
Irish labourers, he would have found it very difficult to 
liscover the iniquities of which we are accused, not only 
in the past but in the present. Finally, when he was told, 
as he would have been, that Ireland lies an anaemic ruin 
with the cruel and cowardly iron heel of England planted 
upon her neck, a kind of Belgium of the Atlantic Ocean, 
he would have found it very difficult to square the state- 
ment with the facts. In passing through England he would 
have noted the sacrifices that England and Scotland have 
made, and the injury to their financial interests that they 
have had to endure from the war. In Ireland, on the 
contrary, he would have found no signs of financial hard- 
ship, but a prosperity such as hardly exists elsewhere in 
Kurope. When he was told that these sordid benefits 
conferred by England upon Ireland could never com- 
pensate for the slayings and burnings of the English 
oppressor, he might perhaps have been led on to inquire 
into the actual facts of the late Irish Rebellion. He would 
then have learnt how the Sinn Feiners and the extreme 
Nationalists sprang at our throats in the crisis of the war, 
took money in large sums from our German enemies, and 
laid a good part, and the best part, of Dublin in ruins. If 
the butchers’ bill of the Insurrection has to be balanced, 
the Sinn Feiners killed far more innocent people than 
were killed by English bullets. We may be hopelessly 
wrong in our political treatment of Ireland, but at any 
rate no one can say that we put the Insurrection down 
with bloodthirsty violence. 

If Colonel House had then recalled the way in which 
the Irish rebellion against the Draft was put down in New 
York during the Civil War, he would have remembered that 
the Pennsylvanian regiments hurried to America’s greatest 
city from the field of Gettysburg carried out the work of 
suppression with a great deal more fierceness than was 
shown by the division sent from England to restore order 
in Dublin. 

So much for what Colonel House was bound to have 
discovered even on the most superficial examination of 
the Irish problem—granted that examination had been 
as sincere as we feel sure Colonel House would have wished 
to make it. If Colonel House had cared to go deeper, 
however, he would have found many things hens stranger, 
and still more contradictory to the main Sinn Fein thesis 
of “ British cruelty and oppression.” Suppose he had 
asked to see the full evidence in regard to the persons who 
were ordered to be shot by Court-Martial during and 
immediately after the Dublin riots. Suppose, again, that 
he had asked to be shown the official reports in regard to 
the connexion maintained between the German Secret 
Service agents and the Sinn Feiners, with especial reference 
to that model of Sinn Fein purity and patriotism, Sir Roger 
Casement. He might also have investigated the position 
taken by the extreme Vatican and Ultramontane Roman 
Catholic party in Ireland towards the Sinn Feiners and the 
Germans. Our own Government have not thought it 
advisable for us to know the details here, but Colonel 
House might very profitably have followed up the clue 
given by Mr. de Valera when in a speech two years ago he 
declared that the Germans were bound to be the allies 
of the Irish nation because the Germans had promised if 
vietorious to restore the temporal power of the Pope! 
Anyway, Colonel House might have asked the officials 
to show him Mr. de Valera’s dossier. He would probably 
have found the Government shy about doing so, though, 
quaintly enough, not because their case is weak, but 
because it is so strong that they would not have been able 
to give him any explanation of why Mr. de Valera has been 
allowed to walk in and out of prison, and to parade England 
Ireland, and America, and, for all we know, France, 
in company with other escaped prisoners—men to whom 
the Government have not even dared to say: “ You might 
oblige us by returning to gaol, there to receive a free 
pardon, and a virtual apology for punishing you for killing 
English soldiers.” 





COLONEL HOUSE AND NORTH-EAST ULSTER. | 
F the investigations described in the article which | 
precedes this had been made in the South and | 
West of Ireland, we feel sure that Colonel House would not | 


have committed the capital error of leaving Ireland without | 


a visit to Belfast and the North. There he would have 
come upon the crux of the whole [Irish question. Thera 
he would have realized, if he had not known it before, that 
there are two Irelands—the noisy Ireland and the silent 
Ireland. He would have learnt that the silent Ireland, 
if rather less numerous and less vociferous, is not less but 
more determined to maintain its political rights and to 
perform its political duties. 

In North-East Ulster Colonel House would have found 
a community whose martial ardour has not been dimmed 
by prosperity—a prosperity which is due to no Govern 
ment patronage, but to the hard work and the commercia! 
genius of the men of Ulster. He would have pardoned 
the fierceness and determination of the men of North-East 
Ulster, and he would doubtless have remembered that it 
was their forefathers who furnished some of the best 
fighters in the War of Independence. Without the aid 
of these same Ulstermen of Scots and English birth 
Washington could never have accomplished the task of 
liberating America. In truth, Colonel House would not 
have been in Ireland as the representative of Transatlantic 
Anglo-Saxon democracy if it had not been for the support 
of the men whom not an English, remember, but a Dublin 
Parliament had driven from their country because they 
were Presbyterians, and therefore personae ingratae to the 
ruling Irish Episcopalians. Irish Nationalist Roman Catholic: 
and Sinn Feiners, presuming upon Anglo-Saxon ignorance 
of history, often talk as if it were the Southern Irish who 
had freed America. As a matter of fact, Roman Catholic 
emigration to America hardly existed till after the famine 
i.e., till the middle of the nineteenth century. When I[rish- 
men make this unfounded claim upon American gratitude 
they are actually asking the Americans to support them 
in oppressing, nay, in even destroying, the very people who 
did so much for American freedom. 

If Americans want to be fair and just, and to repay the 
Irishmen who once helped them against England, they 
will not pay their vows in Dublin but in Belfast. In truth, 
every good American ought to sign the Ulster Covenant, 
and let it be known that, even if we could be so ungrateful 
and so unjust as to hand over North-East Ulster to the 
mercies of a Dublin Parliament, the American people 
would stand by the men who stood by them one hundred 
and fifty years ago. To sum up, if Colonel House had 
visited Belfast and heard the whole of the Ulster case, he 
would have realized the essential factor in the Irish problem. 
He would have learnt there that the Ulster people do not 
claim, and never have claimed, to deny to the South and 
West the right of self-determination for themselves, if the 
South and West insist on demanding it. 

What the people of North-East Ulster say is this: “ We 
believe in the Union. We think it is much the best form 
of government for these islands. We think it has been 
good for Ireland. Moreover, we dislike the idea of the 
partition of Ireland. If, however, the people of the South 
and West, contrary to good sense, and to that solidarity 
and unity which is the corner-stone of national welfare, 
insist on separation, then we say we shall not attempt 
to forbid the banns. We shall, however, claim the same 
self-determination for ourselves. They are determined to 
leave the United Kingdom. We are equally determined to 
stay in it, and no power on earth shall prevent us exercising 
that right if the present situation is to be disturbed.” But 
having heard this, Colonel House would have been told 
that the people of the South and West absolutely refuse 
to tolerate what is called the partition of the sacred soil 
of Ireland. That being so, there is not only an apparent 
but a real deadlock. In these circumstances, what can 
any statesman, what can any man of sense and sincerity, 
do but say that unfortunately the only right and reasonable 
solution of the [rish question is that which we have so 
often stated in these columns ? 

Let those parts of Ireland which want Home Rule o: 
complete Dominion autonomy have it. 

Let those parts which do not want it but wish to remain 
united to Great Britain also have their will. 

If the Irish Nationalists reply that they will neve: 
agree to this, then the only solution is the maintenance 
of the Union till the Irish disruptionists have come tv 
a more reasonable state of mind. 

To conclude, if Colonel House had visited Ireland, 
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bound to find in tlie end, as 
found before him, that the Irish 
roblem is one of the many political problems of which 
there is no clear and direct solution. Those are mere 
sophists who keep on repeating that a solution must be 
found, and can be found if only people would show a little 
more goodwill. Political life, like private life, is full of 
unsolved problems, and yet the world still turns. 

Also let our politicians remember a very useful Spanish 


he would have been 


many statesmen have 





roverb : If you beat too long on a closed door the 
Jevil may come and open to you.” American papers 
I ; PO} 
please copy. 
THE COAL-MINING INDUSTRY. 
W EK promised a postscript to our article in last 
week’s Spectator on Nationalization. In the 
firat place, though we are opposed to the National]- 
ization of the industry, we agree with the great 


majority of the Commission in thinking that the time 
has come when the royalty-owners should be bought out, 
and when coal and, as we should like to say, other under- 
ground minerals and products of every kind, including oil, 
should become the property of the State, not of course 
to be worked by it directly, but to be sold or let under 
reasonable condition Conipensation must be paid in the 
ease of coal and iron and other minerals, for the land has 
passed from hand to hand and been taxed on the assump 
tion that the minerals were as rightful a subject of private 
the clothes on a man’s back or the watch 


property as 





in his pocket. That of course has not been so in the case | 
of mineral oil, and therefore we hold, and have held 
since the subject came under discussion, that the State 


has a perfect right to recognize this natural product, 


especially as it is a fluid product, as belonging to the 
nation 

Another point which we believe has made a great 
mpres ion on the nind of the public, although they | 
have found it ver difficult to discover a remedy, is 
that, as the miners get coal for their own consump- | 
tion free they and their wives and families 
are perfectly indifferent as to the price of coal. As 
far as they are concerned it might go to £5 a ton 
at the pit’s mout ithout their feeling any personal 
inconvenience. While the result might be utter misery, 
not only for the poor but for all classes except the few 
millionaires throughout the country, they would not turn 


a hair. The situation is not unlike that with which Peel 
had to deal when it was proposed that Government officials, 
including of course Cabinet Ministers, should not be subject 
to Income Tax. It was urged that the pay of these persons 
had been settled at a time when the Income Tax was not 
n existence, and that therefore to apply the tax to them 


would merely mean a reduction of pay on the part of the | 


(iovernment and not a real tax. Peel, if we remember 
rightly, would have nothing to do with this argument on 
the perfectly sound ground that it would be exceedingly 
dangerous if those who in effect imposed the Income Tax 
on the country did not feel its weight. Human nature 
being what it is, we cannot trust men to impose burdens 
upon us when they do not themselves bear, and therefore 
feel, their just proportion of those burdens. For that 
reason Peel insisted on the Income Tax being absolutely 
universal. There must be no exemptions for any persons 
in the economic categories to which the Income Tax applied. 

In the present case we hold that it would be in the 
interests of the nation as a whole, though perhaps not of 
the mine-owners, to bring the supplying of free coal within 
the Truck Acts, and by law forbid the paying of | 
Obviously no one would propose to 
They should be 
to what was 


¢ 


art of 
men’s wages in coal. 
reduce the present wages of the miners. 
iven an addition to their wages equivalent 
tee paid in coal at the time when the legislation we 
contemplate took place. And of course the owners might 
subsequently raise their rate of wages in any way they 
liked. All that the law would insist on is that the n 

should buy their coal and pay for it like other ; 





1 } 
eopie, and 
eel 


not be quite indifferent as to what the kitchen or the 
parlour fire cost. 

We shall no doubt be asked whether we hold that tl 
experiment of Nationalization should not be tried in any 
industry. We do not intend any such absolute statement 


We are very anxious as to the effects of Nationalization, 
but we realize that an experiment may have to be 
tried before the public is satisfind. In that case it 
appears to us that the safest industijy in which to try it 
is an industry engaged with a servic: and not with pro- 
duction. In other words, if the eXperiment must be 
made, let it be made first in the matter of transport, and 
in the case of railways. There is, we believe, no big 
example of the State being able to produce a material. 
There are cases in which the State has run with 
success a service like transportation, a matter which 
is much more nearly analogous to State administration 
than production. Let us try State railways before 
try State boots or State coal, State toques or State jumpers 

Finally, we shall perhaps have put to us the question 
Do you really mean to say that you contemplate leaving 
the Coal Industry alone and making no effort to improve 
it after what was heard in evidence at the Coal Commi: 
sion? We have no desire to adopt such a non possumus 
attitude. We think there are a great many things which 
might be reformed in the Coal Industry. Especially ar 


we 





we anxious, not only to give the miners a place on the 
Boards of the Coal Companies wherever possible, bu 
also to see a great expansion of profit-sharing in the 
mining industry. Indeed, we should like to see profit 
sharing established, and then so greatly des loped that in 
time the workers would become the owners, or at an‘ te 
the controlling owners, of the indust but owners o 
course not in their capacity of workers but in thei 
capacity of shareholders and possess¢ I . « | If 1] TI 
best and most practi il and hope pian that we ha 
ever seen for arriving at such admirable conditions 
set. forth before the Commission by ne ot the itz ‘ 
Mr. Frederick Mills, of the Ebbw \ Collieries. It 
characteristic of the outrageous follies and poison 
perversities of this ill-fated inquiry tha as far 
| know, this evidence as not repe rted in th lewspa} 
It was apparently too wise and too humane to constitu 
good “copy.” A silly gibe at a Du ( e plece 
Wardour Street feudalism about Royal grants and t 
origin Of property in land, was as great lengt 
in the papers as if it had been a di » case or the descri 
tion of a peccant lady’s hat. but Myr. Mills’s Memorandu 
and evidence were taken is rea Unfe nately v 
cannot on the present occasi l re than put up a 
signpost to his exceller I f t-sharing whi 
hall end in ownership. We hoy Ow to give a full 
account of 1t In @ subseq Ss 


THE PENSIONS S¢ 
‘TR DOUGLAS 


HAIG has won the r Spec and gratitude 
+ 








b of the nation by his great services in the field, and 
by his personal honesty and unselfishness in very trying 
circumstances. But his popularity, m 3 i 
be increased by his evident determina ti to see tha 3 
officers and men have justice done to them now that their 
task ls ended. Sir Do igias Haig’s evidence Detore the 
House of Commons Committee on Pensions on Tuesda 
does him credit. He had no selfish interest to serve 
taking up the case of the disabled soldiers who have be 
discharged and left to starve tl gh the neglect and 
incompetence of various Departments. He spok 
did because he was righteously indignant, and he has, w 
| are sure, made the public indignant to: A vear ag 
he said, he was so dee ressed W t ailu 
the State to provide for the disabled heroes of the w 
that he made a spe appeal on t behalf. S« 
slight improveme! t has since b ffected in regard 
the men, but nothing has beet ticers. 5 
Douglas Haig did not confin imself to generalities 
recited a few typical cases. The first was that of a T 
torial Captain with nin 3’ service wl V 
right through tl ar. | 3s shot through th g 
i 1 H \ e 
vr oratuit as had 
n ‘ ct ri W 
f is children. That is ud ca Ca 
l refor \ 
‘ Sa, 1] ant 
nd is wnat r whi 
$s pensior 175. His 
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and family have to eke out an existence on £93, without 
any children’s allowance. “ However, his little boy has 
just died,” added Sir Douglas Haig, “ probably from starva- 
tion, so this would save the Government £24 a year.” 
There is another case of an old soldier and ex-policeman 
who obtained a commission in 1915 and was promoted 
Captain. He was invalided out of the Army this year, 
with a gratuity of £20, and was refused a pension. As he 
is disabled, he cannot re-enter the Police Force, so that, 
but for the unemployment donation, he would starve. 
Sir Douglas Haig told the Committee also of a Second 
Lieutenant, married, with two children, who had a bullet 
wound in the head: this man has received neither pension 
nor gratuity and is “ absolutely destitute.” These men 
and their many fellow-sufferers must smile rather grimly 
when they are told that Great Britain is proud of them 
and grateful to them. 

We cannot profess surprise at Sir Douglas Haig’s painful 
revelations. We had hoped against hope that Sir L. 
Worthington Evans, who has proved his competence as an 
administrator elsewhere, might infuse a new spirit into the 
Ministry of Pensions and into the Departments with which 
it has to deal. But it is clear that even a capable Minister 
is unable to make headway in face of the obstacles. We 
do not suppose that the too numerous officials concerned 
are less efficient or less humane than their fellow men and 
women. Sir Douglas Haig may be right in accusing some 
of the Medical Boards of incompetence and of a lack of 
sympathy and generosity. When we recall some of the 
shocking blunders committed by certain Medical Boards in 
the classification of recruits, we feel strongly disposed to 
think that there must be weaknesses in the medical branch 
of the Pensions Service which the medical profession, for its 
own sake, ought to remedy. The root cause of the trouble 
is, however, the fact that at least five Departments are 
concerned with pensions—the War Office, the Admiralty, 
the Air Ministry, the Ministry of Labour, and the Ministry 
of Pensions, to say nothing of the Treasury, which often 
interferes with their decisions—and that they cannot or 
will not work together in a businesslike fashion. Sir 
Douglas Haig reminds us that early in 1915 Sir George 
Murray’s Committee proposed that the Departments should 
act, in regard to pensions, through a central agency. Lord 
Downham, indeed, advocated this in the House in Novem- 
her, 1914. Nothing came of it. Again last autumn a 
Departmental Conference made the same suggestion, and 
again nothing was done. Our poor disabled men suffer 
heeause of this ridiculous lack of co-ordination between the 
Departments. Sir Douglas Haig made the useful sug- 
gestion that, if the Departments would not co-operate, each 
one might at least be regarded as responsible for a disabled 
man until it had transferred him to another Department. 
“The War Office should not discharge the man until the 
Ministry of Pensions can take him over. The Ministry of 
Pensions should then assume responsibility until the 
Ministry of Labour notifies its readiness to accept him.” 
Then at least we should know whom to blame in a par- 
ticular case, and that would be a step towards redressing 
the grievance. At present, when the responsibility is 
divided between three or perhaps even four Departments, 
it is almost impossible for a disabled man’s friends to obtain 
justice for him. 


In pleading for a more generous measure of help to 
disabled officers and men and their dependants, Sir Douglas 
Haig is sure of public sympathy. ‘ No man should suffer 
because he has served his country.” But, apart from the 
desired co-ordination of the Departments, we ave inclined 
to think that the simplest and best way of achieving the 
end which we all desire would be to give the disabled soldier | 
the statutory right to a pension w hich the American Civil | 
War veterans enjoy, and to institute an independent 
Pensions Court to which he could appeal if the pension 
were denied him. As long as the soldier's pension depends 
ultimately upon the arbitrary decision of some unknown 

official, so long shall we be horrified by cases such as those 
ar h Sir Douglas Haig cited. These unfortunate men 
ought to have some simple means of bringing their griev- 
ices before an impartial Tribunal, instead of having to 
depend upon the help of influential friends in Parliament 
or the Press or in Whitehall itself. The Pensions Appeal 
Tribunal over which Judge Parry presided from August, 





1917, to June, 1918, was the kind of Court that we have in 
mind, and it was a black day for the disabled soldier when 
that Tribunal was abolished, presumably because it was 
too independent. The time has come, however, when 
such an Appeal Court must be re-established on a permanent 
footing. Judge Parry and Sir Alfred Codrington in their 
admirable little book on War Pensions (Nisbet and Co.) 
showed what a beneficent work the Appeal Tribunal had 
done in its brief existence. 

There is one other important point in Sir Douglas Haig’s 
evidence to which we must refer. He said that the Trade 
Unions were hostile to disabled men who had been trained 
and were seeking employment. He instanced the case of a 
man who had been trained for two months in a technica! 
school and had obtained a certificate of efficiency, on the 
strength of which he had been offered employment. The 
Southampton branch of the Boilermakers’ Society, however, 
objected to his being employed, and presumably—so we 
infer—caused him to lose the situation. Sir Douglas Haiy 
expressed his indignation, which will be widely shared. 
The Trade Union, however, urged that it could not accept 
as a member of a skilled craft a man who had had only 
two months’ training. This in itself was a reasonable 
argument. But we should reply to it by reminding the 
Trade Union that, in such exceptional circumstances as 
those of a great European war, it might and should 1elax 
its rules in favour of the men who had saved Great Britain 
including even the boilermakers, from the horrors ot 
German domination. The Trade Union need not even have 
admitted the man to membership. All that it was asked to 
do was to let him earn an honest livelihood. Surely that 
was not much to ask of organized Labour. The com- 
petition of one or two disabled men could not affect the 
Southampton boilermakers in any way. We feel sure that, 
if Trade Unionists think over this question calmly, they 
will see that they can give rein to their patriotic desire to 
help the disabled without in any way prejudicing their trad» 
regulations. It would be well if the Ministry of Labour 
which is responsible for the training of disabled men, wer« 
to take the Trade Union leaders into its confidence, so tha 
regrettable incidents of this kind may not recur. 








WEEKDAYS. 

ELIEF in lucky and unlucky days dies hard; perhaps it 
will never entirely die. The older civilizations were ful! 
of it. The oldest was enslaved by it. The star-gazing priests of 
Babylon taught that half the days of the year were lucky or 
unlucky. Greece and Rome were not untouched by the super- 
It cast its shadow over Judaism, a shadow the prophets 
could not dispel. St. Paul expressed for it a tolerant contempt 
which, while it witnessed to his own spiritual freedom, was not 
strong enough to break the bonds of his followers. The Church 
found it among the barbarians, and was content to cover it 
decently under a cloak of faith. Even now three days of the 
week stand out for some of us as lucky days—the day of leisure, 

the day of pleasure, and the day of beginning again. 

The week, which all over the world cuts life into little chapters 
whose divisions by long use and wont seem almost as natural 
as those of days and years, comes to us from Babylon. He: 
priests and her tyrants offered it to the world in the inspired 
but cruel childhood of civilization. ‘ Babylon is fallen, is 
fallen,” but she has left a monument more splendid than hei 
walls. According to Professor Sayce, even the Sabbath began 
in Babylon. ‘ Sulum,” the day of rest, brought the week to a 
close. It was a lucky day for the world when her fatigue resulted 
in her inspiration. It is hard to realize that the city which is stil! 
a byword for prosperity and wickedness covered a far large 
area than London covers to-day. ‘rhe force of massed labour 
at her command was stupendous. She had invented a human 
machine every cog of whose huge wheels could feel and think. 
With that machine she worked the seemingly impossible. The 
pace %t which the Babylonians built is still unexplained. But 
on one day in seven work ceased, otherwise the machinery would 
The great dread of the Babylonian tyrants 
was the dread of disease. That alone could throw the machinery 
| they had conceived and perfected out of gear. No early litera- 
ture is so full of medicine, no ritual has s> many prayers for 
health. The temples of the moon adorned the Babylonian 


stition. 


have perished. 


| cities, and the moon watched over the interests of men eternally 
‘ imperilled by the evil influence of those seven dreaded spirits of 








: 
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the earth who, born in the abyss of ocean, caused illness and 
plague all over the world. Monday still witnesses to her curative 
power. 

A certain romance must always attend the flight of time, 
Constant alternations of hope and fear are part of its illusory 
fabric. The hopes of spring are hardly fulfilled when the fear 
of winter is upon us. Men have always sought to regulate the 
ebb and flow of their emotions by emphasizing the natural 
divisions of time and by introducing artificial ones. ‘Weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh with the morning,” 
cried the Hebrew poet, who may have seen the sun worshipped 
in Babylon, whose genius at any rate enabled him to understand 
the rhythmic surgings of human emotion that find their expres- 
sion in every form of Divine worship. It is strange that the 
wickedest city in history bore such tremendcus witness to the 
spiritual side of man. The priests who prayed to the sun and 
the moon and innumerable stars and spirits lit the torch of that 
pure religion which the Jews carried to the world, and which 
owes so much to the week culminating in the Sabbath. They 
gave the world time to think, and they directed the thoughts 
of men to the heavens and to the possibility of life after death. 
The psalms of David are hardly more human in their 
passion or more Divine in their aspiration than the penitential 
psalms of Babylon, whose spirit influenced the mind of the 
Chosen People, and the earthen vessels of whose idolatry we 
still commemorate once a week. 

Did the days of the week whose names come to us by way of 
Norse mythology retain the lucky or unlucky characters of their 
origin? No one seems to know. Friday’s evil reputation did 
not begin with the Crucifixion, for it is found in parts of India 
where no Christian influence can account for it. It did not take 
its character from Freya, the Scandinavian goddess, for she was 
the patroness of love and fertility. According to our own folk- 
lore, Friday’s child is “ loving and giving.”’ Plainly, as far as 
birth is concerned, Freya has exorcised the dark spirit of the day ; 
or may we see in this allusion to qualities of the child born on the 
day of Crucifixion an allusion to Christian sacrifice ? A slight 
shadow, much less deep than that which darkens Friday, lies 
upon Wednesday. Did the Church cast it? Has it anything 
to do with Wodin ? Does it come from a still further past ? 
* Wednesday's child is a child of woe.” Perhaps the sinister 
suggestion of this particular line is due to the wit of an early 
punster. 

The presont writer came the other day across a curious little 
article written nearly ninety years ago in Tait’s Edinburgh 
Magazine upon the days of the week. The writer makes no 
effort to trace their origin, and is not spellbound by the romance 
of time and its divisions. He talks of the various days as they 
impress his mind in the city of St. Andrews. Upon Monday he 
has a sense of delight that the week is before him. He “ looks 
forward upon the six coming days as the farmer glances over 
the extensive field of ripening grain ; it is all the better that the 
time is long, as it is all the better that the field is large.” This 
feeling, he says, belongs in his belief to the day. It does not 
come out of his private experience, for as a schoolboy the joy 
of Monday was almost killed by the fear of his schoolmaster, 
from whose tyranny he had just experienced a day’s respite. The 
middle of the weck was without character to him, unless from 
the fact that Wednesday and Thursday were days of gradually 
slackening energy. Friday was a day upon which no under- 
taking should be begun, a day for putting off till next week. Asa 
protest against one half of the Roman superstition he ate specially 
well upon Friday ; perhaps that was why he felt the day to be 
soaked in procrastination. For him the week ended as it began, 
gladlv. On Saturday men could stretch and sun themselves; 
and children were delivered from the fury of the awful man 
with the tawse, and the “ raws”’ on their hands began to heal, 

There is undoubtedly a certain great pleasure in the actual 
fact of the division of time. It seems, if the idea is not too 


fantastic, to set life to music. The present writer has lately 


asked a good many people if for them the days of the 
week have any special characteristics. Children are apt 
to reply that the days have “ colours,’ but cannot explain 
What they mean. One man replied that the days 
had “a slope” upwards, getting steeper and steeper, till 


He liked the latter half of the 
It seemed to him that 


most men’s favourite days were either Monday or Saturday 


Wednesd LY, then down again. 


week the better, as being easier going. 


the day of hope and the day of conclusion. There is a sense of 


sata week is donc. Nothing very unfortunate can 


when the 





now happen in it, and the bits of luck we may have had in it are 
garnered and put away in the memory—put away in a Baby- 
lonian receptacle of immeasurable antiquity. 





NAPOLEON AND THE PRESS. 

_ 5 haar men who have changed the universe,” said Napoleon, 

* have never succeeded by capturing the leaders but by 
addressing the masses,’ Whether this maxim be true or false, 
its author certainly acted upon it. Like most demagogues, 
he had no respect for the deity he feigned to worship ; from his 
point of view, the multitude was a senseless something which 
had to be frightened, flattered, or cajoled into subservience 
to his purpose ; and whatever made the most urgent and imme- 
diate appeal to its passions he laid hold of without seruple. 
In his despatches and bulletins passages of genuine eloquence 
and vivid writing alternate with the tawdriest of clap-trap bids 
for the applause and support of the mob. But he knew his 
audience, and rarely failed to hit the mark he aimed at. That 
there was such a thing at all as real popular opinion—an opinion 
made up of the collective thought of the various members of the 
public—he could scarcely bring himself to believe. If such a 
thing existed, it would be more dangerous to his régime than 
thirty émigrés Bishops. One of the tasks of a great ruler was to 
manufacture the right kind of popular opinion, to prepare the 
mind of the people to be suitably receptive to any ideas he had 
to place before them. How Napoleon set about doing this has 
been told in a most interesting article which Major T. FE. Compton 
recently contributed to the Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution. 

His connexion with the Press began early. A useful political 
pamphlet, Le Souper de Beaucaire, written while he was still 
a young Lieutenant, attracted to him, for the first time, the 
favourable attention of the then omnipotent Jacobin Party. 
As Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Italy, he exercised his 
journalistic abilities by contributing political articles to two 
newspapers which he set up and supervised ; and again, whea 
he was in Egypt, he founded two newspapers to keep himsellt 
in touch with Paris life, but his plans were rendered abortive 
by the battle of the Nile and the effective British blockece. 
All this experience of the working of the Press he turned to 
account when he became V'irst Consul, and acquired the Wonitens 
to exploit his views, 

The Moniteur and the net profits arising from its sale remained 
the property of its publisher and manager, Agasse ; its nominal 
editor, Francois Suavo, attended to the theatrical news and 
criticisms ; and most of the rest of the work was done by 
Napoleon himself, who * performed all the functions of chief 
editor, controlling the copy and paging of the paper, critivizing 
the articles that he had not written himself, scrutinizing the 
expenses, and developing the circulation.”’ This last task was 
rendered easier than it would otherwise have been by the sum. 
mary method in which he dealt with unwelcome competition 
The modern newspaper magnate when confronted with a dan 
gerous rival can get rid of it only by buying it out or defeating it 
in the open market. Napoleon simply suppressed any rival. 
When his power was at its height all French papers were ruth 
lessly censored; two alone managed to maintain a ret 
unauthorized existence, one of them in handwritten copics 
The field was thus clear for vigorous propaganda, 


Sei 


For ten years the French nation had enjoyed a free Press, 
and yet apparently they submitted to the First Consul’s re 
strictions without any protest. Major Compton suggests severa! 
reasons to account for this anomaly. Political agitation since 
1789 had found vent rather in the clubs than in the newspapers, 
which had been largely the vehicle of the Monarchical Party, 
and were suspected by the Republicans of acting in the interests 
of the enemy. Then again, France wanted peace at home and 
abroad, and was not likely to cavil at the actions of any Govern 
And lastly, the victory oi 
Marengo had raised Napoleon to a place in the affections of tho 


ment strong enough to secure it. 


nation which rendered him immune from ordinary criticis:. 
That place he determined to maintain. 

His activity as editor was unceasing. He prescribed what 
news was to appear intact, what was to be judiciously prepare | 
! 


be utterly suppressect ; hie 
attacked 


hostile newspapers in England, he warned and threatened ant 


for public consumption, what was to 
he 


ders,” 


defended his own policy in vigorous “le 


acvised, and called attention to the “* wise and measured tone’ 


of the French writers for the Press as contrasted with * the dis 
of the Enalish news-sh 


gusting tone of the majorit) 
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he examined the literary and scientific articles contributed by 
others with almost as much attention as if they were his own. 
Even when he was Emperor, and no longer able to afford the 
time to write so lavishly as he had hitherto done, he never 
omitted to scutinize the Moniteur every day. But with all his 
care, he could not manage to disguise the official nature of his 
communiqués. Bismarck, when he wanted to circulate ideas 
which he thought would have greater effect if they were believed 
to come from an independent source, could and did put on the 
mask of “An Old Prussian” or “A Strong South German.” 
Napoleon had no skill at such literary forgery. Once, and once 
only, did he try it in the Bulletin de Paris, which died, un- 
regretted, in a few months. The secret of its failure was explained 
by M. Fiévés in a few sentences which demonstrate admirably 
the weak point in all such attempts :— 

* Nothing seems to me less useful than a_ semi-official 
newspaper which is not out a month before every one knows 
who owns it and for what purpose and for whom it is done, 
Then it is read less for forming opinion than to know what the 
Government want the public to think. When the public see the 
Government trying to form opinion from day to day, they 
resent it, and it usually has the opposite effect to what is 
intended.” 


Napoleon saw the wisdom of this advice, and abandoned the 
scheme. But he secured for himself, and for himself alone, 
the benefit of a free Press by employing M. Fiévés to write to 
him regularly, exactly as if he were contributing to an uncen- 
sored newspaper, on all public affairs and topics of the moment. 
This singular arrangement was carried out honourably by both 
parties for eleven years; Fiévés criticized liberally, and 
Napoleon never resented his freedom. 

As Fiévés pointed out, political propaganda is most effective 
when it is most secret. The average newspaper-reader is in- 
fluenced most powerfully when he sees before him what he 
thinks he has thought already for himself—when he believes 
that the writer is telling him in good phrases that which he him- 
self doth know. Next to that, he is influenced by his confidence 
in the independence and honesty of the particular journal he 
patronizes ; if he begins to suspect that its policy is dictated by 
ulterior reasons, that it is being run in the interests of a limited 
liability company, or that its extraordinary coincidence of 
views with the Loamshire Herald and the Pottleton Gazette is 
due not so much to the high-minded patriotism of their editors 
as to the manipulations of one unseen proprietor, his faith is 
likely to suffer a rude shock. But it does not follow that it is 
entirely destroyed. The power of suggestion in certain minds 
is very little affected by the discovery of disingenuous motives 
behind it ; the old lady in Punch who bought So-and-so’s dental 
cream “ because all the advertisements spoke so well of it” 
has thousands of counterparts amongst the section of the 
community which does its thinking mechanically. To that 
section anything which is said sufficiently loudly and sufficiently 
often is true ; and the dead weight of its influence is quite capable 
of crushing the sporadic opposition of genuine thought. Upon 
this fact Napoleon relied ; and when his long day’s task was 
cone, and he surveyed his life’s work from the isolation of 
St. Helena, he still held that his policy was necessary and right. 
if his son had succeeded him, a free Press, he thought, would 
have been advisable ; but situated as he was, with his country 
emerging from the whirlpool of revolution, surrounded by enemies, 
and distracted by internal discords, the safety of his throne, the 
stability of his Government, and the happiness of France de- 
pended on his keeping a firm grip on all possible disintegrating 
forces. That his methods had some temporary success it is im- 
possible to doubt; but it is at least open to question whether a 
bolder and franker policy would not have produced happier 
results for himself and his dynasty. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
—<>__—_ 
AN AMERICAN SOLDIER’S IMPRESSIONS OF 
LRELAND. 

(To rae Eprron or tae ‘“ Specrator.’’) 
Sin,—Perhaps it might be of interest to yourself and 
the general public to know the feelings of many of the two 
thousand United States Army men, who have been attending 
the different Universities in Britain, about the Irish question. 
1 am, therefore, enclosing a copy of a letter which has been 
addressed to the New York World, and copies sent to certain 








to 











United States Senators. If you care to use it in any way you 
have my permission to do so.—l am, Sir, &c., 
2 Bellevue Crescent, Edinburgh. Epwarp Tomuryson. 
“ Edinburgh, June i1th, 1919. 

The Editor, New York World, New York City. 

Srir,—As an ordinary American citizen, and as a soldier who 
has done his bit as best he could, I ask the privilege of saying 
a word on a subject which seems to have claimed the attention 
of the U.S. Senate and of the public mind in general—Ireland. 
Perhaps I should say at the beginning that I have been on this 
side over a year—nine months and a half in France and four 
months in Great Britain. During the four months I have 
been constantly travelling throughout England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and doing some special work as a student in the 
University of Edinburgh. So that what I shall say will be the 
result of actual observation and not of hearsay. 

I went to Ireland as a private individual to see for myself a 
question about which I had no prejudices, except a little 
leaning towards those who claimed to have wanted Home Rule, 
and that leaning was based on nothing more than my 
inherited belief in the principle that peoples should be allowed 
to determine their own destinies. No newspapers heralded 
my coming; there was no Press agent to prepare the way; 
neither side—for there are two sides, or two madly opposing 
parties—neither side got ready to show me their own interests, 
I was not heralded as the saviour of either section or faction, 
as has been the case with other Americans of late. I went 
quietly to see what I could see, and I went to both sections; 
I went to the principal city in each section, spent an equal 
period of time in each. I asked nobody to tell me their side 
of the question. Nobody knew I was interested in anything 
except castles, cathedrals, parks, Killarney and the Blarne) 
Stone, and I saw the people as they act and live every day. 

The Irish question from the standpoint of the two sections, 
or the two principal opposing factions, not dithcult to 
understand. The people of Ulster, or the people of the 
Northern counties of Ireland, a prosperous and well-ordered 
people, do not wish Home Rule, because they, being in the 
minority numerically, do not wish to be ruled by a crowd ct 


18 


people with childish minds, who have vehemently made it 
plain that they would not be moderate in their dealings 
toward Ulster. On the other hand, the South of Ireland, 


composed of people who are fed and gorged by agitators and 
self-seeking demagogues, claim to want Home Rule. ‘They 
are not quite certain, however, for one faction—namely, the 
Nationalists—say they only want Dominion Home Rule, like 
Canada, while the Sinn Feiners say they will have nothin; 
less than complete separation from England. But they d 
want separation unless Ulster also is separated, knowing full 
well that they could not long exist or remain out of the abyss 
of bankruptcy without the industries and the manufacturing 
of the North. Home Rule they could have at once, probably, 
but they do not desire it without Ulster. 

Riding through the countryside in the North of Ireland I 
observed closely the general appearance of the farms. The 
fields were in good condition, either growing with grain an 


not 


vegetables, or freshly ploughed. The farmhouses were wel! 
kept, most of them freshly painted or whitewashed. The 


farmers whom I passed on the roads to and from the towns 
carried in their carts vegetables, new baled hay, or produce 
of some kind. ‘The horses were sleek and fat, and the men 
themselves wore good clothing. The roads were in good con- 
dition, and men were working them at intervals, putting 


in new stone or patching defective places. ‘The towns were wel! 
ordered and clean. 
In Belfast I saw a modern city. The streets were clean, 


I saw few, if any, loafers, 


They were 


and the shop windows were spotless. 
and few men or women wearing ragged clothing. 


not dressed in fine clothing, but good clothing. There wa: 
some drunkenness, but no more than 1 have seen in American 
cities in the days of open saloons. The hotels were al! 
crowded, and there seemed to be plenty of servants. The 
shipyards, linen mills, and numerous other factories were 
running full speed. The newspapers were full of want ads. 

employers wanting men and women for good jobs, which 


means there are not many unemployed. Wherever I went the 
people were courteous. Nobody asked me what my sympathies 
were, and I heard nobody cursing Sinn Fein, and nobody asked 
me for money. I did not see a single beggar. 

In the South I made observations in the same way. The 
countryside was not in as good condition as in the Nerth. 
Many fields were grown high in grass afd weeds. Of coi 
there were some splendid fields of potatoes, strawberries, & 

; 


But the farmhouses were not always neat and well kept. 7 
roads were poorer than in the North. 

Dublin did not look like a modern city. The streets were 
filthy. The shops were not as attractive as one would « 


to find in a big city. ‘There were crowds of idle people, n 
women, and boys. The saloons were full, and crowds, 
men and women, gathered on the outside. ‘The window-si! 
were occupied by men, the first city I ever saw where people 
were allowed to congregate in front of saloons, and per 
window-sills along the main streets. The only industry 
seemed to be running at full capacity was Guinness’s Brewery, 
J 


a show place, and one which the drivers of jaunting cars take 
special pains to show you. Every hotel in the city except two 
small ones was closed, and had been for weeks, and signs 
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en 
sted on the doors to the efiect that ‘On account of the 
Three 


rapossibility of getting help, this hotel is closed.’ 

Labour organizations in the city have been on strike for three 

months. I was accosted on the streets and asked what my 
’ and when I said, 


sympathies were —‘Are you a Sinn Feiner? 
‘No, I am an American,’ the questioner showed great disgust, 
but said no more. There were hundreds of British soldiers on 
the streets, unarmed and conducting themselves as gentlemen. 
I did not see a single soldier who seemed to be under the 
influence of drink, and not one standing around a saloon. 
However, khaki is not popular in Dublin. 

Even American soldiers who go there are not looked upon 
with favour. ‘The American soldiers helped the English to 
win the war.” Some American soldiers on leave from Edin- 
burgh University were ‘hissed and jeered’ in the streets of 
Dublin (and if somebody wishes to challenge this statement I 
shall be very glad to furnish affidavits from some of the men 
who witnessed the incident). For that matter, I will be 
pleased to furnish affidavits from other students substantiating 
any statements I have made, for I am relating only the 
general situation. 

The contrast in the two sections of the country, and in the 
two largest cities, is noteworthy. It shows that the people of 
one section are trying to help themselves, and that those in 
the other section are sitting down holding their hands, 
Regardless of wrongs done in the past, or of failure on the part 
of England to bring about a settlement of the question, an 
idle population, indulging in nothing but harangues and 
street. meetings, listening to the tirades of leaders who glory 
in preaching class war and race war, do not deserve so much 
sympathy as if they were working, doing their best through 
methods of goodwill and earnest effort to work out their own 
salvation. 

And from the standpoint of America the Irish question 
should be let alone. It has been grossly misrepresented. 
Hundreds of University men, men of affairs before they left 
the States to fight in France, have visited Ireland during the 
past few months. ‘Che majority of them went over strongly 
sympathetic toward ‘Home Rule,’ feeling that Ireland was 
oppressed and down-trodden, but most of them have come away 
with a change of mind. But regardless of their sympathies 
for either section, they are unanimous in the opinion that it 
is wrong for the United States to meddle with the affair. 

That the ‘ Irish-American Delegates’ have grossly misrepre- 
sented the situation there is no doubt on the part of our men. 
Whether they meant well or not, they have done the cause more 
harm than good, Their conduct while there was revolting to 
the American soldiers who fought for the end of wars and 
misunderstandings, and who have in a large measure succeeded 
in building up goodwill between the British and themselves, 
and thus between the two English-speaking peoples in general. 
It was a disgusting sight to see the Stars and Stripes pinned to 
the Sinn Fein flag, in the country ruled by our great Ally, 
and earried through the streets. And that is what these 
unofficial individuals did. An American soldier who fought in 
most of our greatest battles, and who witnessed the parades of 
the above-mentioned men, said: ‘If we had been a little 
away from them. We wouldn’t have allowed such a desecra- 
tion.’ 

The question should be settled, doubtless, but it cannot be 
settled by outside parties. It is a matter for Britain herself, 
just as the settlement of our own questions are matters of our 
own. If men from England should go to the Philippine Islands 
and behave as Messrs. Walsh and Dunne have behaved in 
Ireland, there is no doubt as to what the United States would 
do: and if we can’t do as we would be done by, then we are not 
worthy of the confidence that has been placed in us by the 
whole world. In their charges and allegations the ‘ Irish- 
American Delegates” have not made a single definite charge 
giving name, date, and place; but the Secretary for lreland has 
supplied this information very generously. 

These observations are made in good faith, and can be added 
to, and at length, if necessary.—Yours, 
Epwarp TomMiLinson 


Box 162, Jesup, Ga., U.S.A.” 








TO THE EDITOR. 
—_ =< 
(Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 


fill treble the space.) —_-—— 


LETTERS 


PRESIDENT WILSON AND THE SENATE 
(fo tue Eprror or THE ‘‘ Spectator.'’} 


Sixr,—I have read with great care the editorial articles pub- 


stronger numerically we would have taken the Stars and Stripes. 





lished in the Spectator in which are treated the relations of | 
President Wilson with the majority of the American Senate. | 


It is with regret that 1 observe that you have a fundamentally 
erroneous idea of the relative powers of the President and the 
Senate in the matter of Treaty-making. You speak of “ the 
injury which President Wilson has done to the dignity and 
the functions of the will not dwell upon the 
absurdity of this phrase, from the rhetorician’s point of view. 

he President has no power to do injury of any sort to the 
Seamate, which is as strongly entrenched in the terms of the 


Senate.” I 


| set up a hostile power in the rest of Ireland with open fronti 


| tampering with the Legislative Union are vain, however large! 


Constitution against any possible injury as any political body 
could be. The Senate is not a Treaty-making body. It has no 
authority to “make” Treaties, and it can have no hand in 
the “ making ” of Treaties. All of that authority rests in the 
President. ‘The Senate can only ratify. The Treaty is a 
Treaty the moment it is definitively drawn up and signed by 
the praqperly accredited representatives of the high contractin:s 
parties. It is a Treaty when it is laid before the Senate 
But to become effective and eventually binding it must become 
a law, and it is the Senate, and the Senate alone, that has 
the power to make it a law. 

The President has neither ignored the Senate’s authority 
nor infringed upon any iota of its prerogatives, nor insulted 
or slighted it. 

It is quite true that the President might with propriety, 
and doubtless wisely, have associated with him some member 
or members of the Senatorial body in the task of representing 
the will of the American nation in the devising of the Treaty 
of Peace; but that would not have been a formal recognition 
of the Senate, although it would have been an indirect com pli- 
ment to it. Any formal recognition of the Senate in con- 
nexion with the making of the Treaty, before the momeut 
arrives for submitting it to it for ratification, would he extra- 
Constitutional and an innovation upon the established methods 
and traditions of American diplomacy, and would be a ra-h 
derogation of the dignity and authority of the Presidential 
office. I hope that no President will ever take such a step.—I 
am, Sir, &c., R. Brices Davenport, 

Editor of the American Edition of the Petite Gironde; 
Author of The Genesis of the Great War. 

Bordeaux, France, June 23rd. 

[The President, under the Constitution, “ shall have power, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
Treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur.” 
We cannot reconcile with this our correspondent’s assertion 
that the Senate ‘‘can have no hand in the ‘making’ of 
Treaties.” However, his admission that no Treaty can “ be- 
come effective and eventually binding ” without the sanction 
of the Senate is sufficient. We have no wish to enter into a 
technical controversy about these terms of art. Our corre- 
spondent, we are glad to see, agrees with our main contention; 
namely, that President Wilson “ might with propriety, and 
doubtless wisely, have associated with him some member or 
members of the Senatorial body” in the American Peace 
Delegation. The Peace Treaty is by far the most important 
Treaty that the Senate has ever been asked to sanction, ani 
it seems to us that the President would have saved himself 
much trouble, and prevented the Treaty from becoming tlie 
shuttlecock of American party politics,if he had invited severa! 
leading Republicans as well as Democrats to accompany him 
to Paris and take part in the Peace negotiations. This would 
not have been a “ formal recognition ” of the Senate’s powers, 
but it would have smoothed the path for the Treaty and for 
the League of Nations Covenant.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE BRITISH MONROE DOCTRINE. 

(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Your protest against the attempt to bluff the Britis) 
Government into some ill-advised and ill-timed action designed 
to solve the Home Rule question is admirable, but why do you 
libel “the whole nation ” by saying that it is now prepared io 
give autonomy on the Dominion model to that portion 
Ireland which desires it ? 

Considerable sections of the nation appear to be more or le-s 
demented at present, and disposed to ignore all the lessons 
provided by the war, but surely “ the whole nation ” is not so 
affected by suicidal mania as to be prepared to hand over five- 
sixths of Ireland, including the harbours of Dundalk, 
Drogheda, Dublin, Kingstown, Queenstown, &., &c., and con- 
taining at least five hundred thousand loyal subjects of the 
King, Protestants and Unionists, to “autonomy on the 
Dominion model ”; that is, to a Government under the control 
of the enemies of this kingdom, endowed with all the machinery 
for setting up an independent Republic. 

The correct summary of the position 
this, that if the British Parliament is so misled as to inflict 
Dominion or any other form of Homs Rule upon Ireland, to 
the great danger of the realm, it is bound to exclude 
Ulster, or at least six counties. Wo Ulster Unionists consil 
that anything would be better than subjection to a Dubli: 
Parliament, but we that ‘‘the whole nation 
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fendotmental conditions of this country are what they were at 
the end of the eighteenth century. William Pitt the Younger 
Was a statesman with vision. He saw that the government 
of this country by a Protestant minority was far from suc- 
erssful and could not be permanent. He also saw that 
yxovernment by the Roman Catholic majority would be unfair 
and disastrous to the Protestant minority, and to the safety 
of the realm in time of war, and that the only possible settle- 
ment of the Irish question was the setting up of a United 
Parliement for a United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in which all parties and sections of Irishmen, as 
well Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Welshmen, would have 
equal and ample representation. That was the only possible 
settlement then, and it is the only possible settlement now. 
Whenever it has had a fair trial it has been successful. No 
ether policy can possibly succeed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BRlessingbourne, Fivemiletown. H. W. F. Monreourry. 

PS.—I suppose I shall be told that I forget that the Home 
Act is on the Statute Book. I do not forget it; but T 
regard it as dead. It is an inoperative statute which nobody 
wents and which ought to be repealed at once. 

THE CONDITION OF TRELAND. 
(To tHe Eprton or 7He “ Srrcraror.”’) 

Sin, —-l have visited Ireland for fifty years, and have had a 
heme in the West of Ireland for the last fifteen years. May I 
add a few words to your article on the Irish question in your 


us 


Rule 





issue of June 21st? 

The Government continue to blunder on because they do not 
sufficiently know the facts. One thing is clear. Treland in the 
West does not want any sort Home Rule—that is, if the 
opinion of the sober-minded men one meets represents the 
trne feeling of the country. Ireland is divided apparently into 
two sets of people—the rowdy noisy windbags in the towns, and 
the steady-going persons of all classes who only want peace. 
The latter are silent, trusting to the Government to protect 
tiem. The same Government and many others occupy them- 
eelves in listening to the windbags, and imagine they are 
listening to the voice of Ireland. Nothing of the kind is the 
ease. ‘The question may be asked, Why do not the opponents 
of Home Rule, Sinn Fein, and the Irish Republic make them- 
selves heard? For the simple reason that if you spoke too 
leudly residence in the West of Ireland would be impossible. 
Fear of cousequences rules the situation. 

There is obviously only one remedy. That carry 
the form of government with resolute firmness 
xenerosity. Any makeshift only means cruel injustice to the 
leval population and disaster to the country. If Ireland were 
made a Republic, and Sinn Fen had its way, the Irish would fight 
aud squabble just the same. If many of the men who write 
cn the subject knew of the actual state of affairs, they would 
cease to urge their views. Could painful ignorance be better 
rhown than by the writer to the Times who urged that all 
ecidiers and the constabulary should be withdrawn? If such 
a childish and ridiculous blunder could be perpetrated, I only 
hope that gentleman will take up bis residence in the West of 
lreland. He would soon change his mind. 

‘The ignorance of the people of the lower classes is appalling. 
} will not go into the matter in detail, for 1 fancy most people 
know the cause. But these persons are readily led away by any 
noisy agitator, and have no idea of the real facts of the case. 
Vhey are purposely kept in ignorance. A sound system of 
erlucation, if only it could be applied, would de wonders for 
treland, and mixed marriages between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants would make an enormous change for the better. 

Vinally, the people in the West are absolutely unfit for any 
sort of self-government until education has opened their eyes. 
& very large proportion can now neither read nor write, and 
no really good men would offer to stand for election to any 
of Irish Parliament. ‘The sooner the Government of 
the country comes to the conclusion that the present form of 
government properly administered is the only form possible, 
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the better if would be for all concerned. Sinn Fein would 
soon die out. I am, Sir, &e., A MAN From THE Wesr. 
AMERICA AND IRELAND. 
[To vue Epitor or tre ‘ Spectaton.’'] 


Sir,—It is quite impossible for the plain man to understand 
why our Government should not pass a ten-line Bill empower- 
ing Nationalist Ireland to adopt a Constitution identical with 
the Constitution of any one of the States of the Union. The Bill 
would permissive, not mandatory. We all know that 
Netionalist Ireland would decline the proffered permission ; but 
what does that matter ? Such a Bill on our Statute Book 
would for ever estop Irish-Americans of any and every State 
rom pretending to their fellow-cilizens that Ireland was being 
the Constitution of their commen State 


he 


abused when was 


tv be had by Nationalist Ireland, not for the asking, but for 





the taking. It is not understood in the States that it is the 
power to govern Ulster that the Nationalists want, and not the 
power to govern themselves. A Bill actually conferring this 
latter right, and the right remaining unused, must make the 
thing clear.—I am, Sir, &c., R. H, 





FEDERAL WAR IN AMERICA. 

{To THe Epitox or tHE “ Srzctaror.’’) 

Sir,—Your article of May 10th has suggested to me to recall! an 
historic event, so that it may be enshrined in your columns and 
not pass into oblivion, At the earlier stage of the Federal Way 
British sympathy was pronouncedly on the side of the South. 
Henry Ward Beecher came over to present the case for the 
North on the platform. His outstanding meeting was held in 
the City Hall of Glasgow. The writer’s father, then a Magis- 
trate of the city, was the only member of the Council that 
would appear on his platiorm, and he occupied the chair. 
The hall filled with a hostile and very demonstrative 
audience, and for a full quarter of an hour Beecher and his 
Chairman stood together, facing a turbulent sea of noisy hos- 
tility. At an opportune moment Beecher managed to utter 
one sentence: ‘‘I am proud to stand in the country of the 
man who wrote ‘a a man for a’ that. To 
vulgarism, it “ caught on,” and from that moment the orator 
held the vast audience spellbound under a torrent of fiery and 
convincing eloquence. That was the turn of the tide of opinion 
in Britain. When he concluded his hearers overwhelmed hiin 
with applause. I think there never was a superior case of the 
power of true eloquence when backed by righteous cause. 
The influence of that great deliverance reverberated through- 
out Britain till the best thought of the nation was won to 
the cause of the North. Beecher left the notes of that 
with us, and the MS. is treasured in the family.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ArvTHuR A. 

Dunvegan, Bridge of Allan, 
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NATIONALIZATION OF MINES. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I am delighted to see that the Spectator (almost alone 
amongst the great papers) is keeping up steady opposition to 
nationalization, and 1 trust that you will continue the good 
work until the whole mad proposal is finally discredited and 
dropped. 

Put plainly, the facts are that a few noisy place-seekers— 
perhaps one in a thousand of our population—wish to impose 
upon the rest of the country a measure which will gravely 
jeopardize the whole system of industry in the country. ‘The 
hackers of experienced and respected 
business men; they are not economists; they are not industrial 
experts in any direction; they do not understand the ramifica- 


nationalization are not 


tions of trade or the present economic needs of the country. 
They are men whom J personally would be most unwilling to 
entrust with the control of an ice-cream stall. Yet it is pro- 
posed that upon their recommendation the biggest and most 
vital industry in the country should be the subject of a reckless 
and immense expeviment which may mean the loss of scores 
of millions of our money and hundreds of millions of pounds’ 


worth of foreign trade. These men are out frankly to gain 
their ambition at any cost; to wreak vengeance upon the 
alleged “idle rich *’ whom they for some reason hate; and, 
last but not least, to make sure of some of the many good 


official jobs which will no doubt be a feature of nationalization. 

If the nationalizers get their way, the miners (who are a 
particularly careless, thriftless, and thoughtless body of men) 
will simply by constant strikes and threats of strikes reduce 
their working day gradually to about four hours, at the same 
time working up their wage to about £10 per five-day week. 
Under nationalization there will be nothing whatever to 
prevent their doing this, and coal in England will soon reach 
a figure of £6 or £8 per ton. And, worst of all, feeling that 
they are working for a great and indefinite State, io whom one 
man's labour more or less does not count, miner will 
before long he working at somewhere about forty per cent. 
only of even his present rapidly diminishing efficiency. We 
have seen that even in spite of the of war necessity 
the miner's output and attendance have steadily fallen during 
the last few what we reasonably expect 
under State in If nationalization 
granted to the miners it will be at the expense of every one 
no one but the miners and the State mining 
Aud that it 


every 


pressure 
years: therefore can 
control peace time is 
else in the land 
officials can hope to prosper. 
Mr. Smillie wants. 

As a result of the 
methods and Government control during the war, ninety pei 
cent. of our people have a feeling which could very rapidly 
be turned into an attitude of uncompromising hostility to the 
nationalizing of anything, and therefore all that the mine- and 
royalty-owners need do to defeat nationalization is to lei 
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real facts be made properly known everywhere, ‘and also to 
create some means by which the overwhelmingly anti-national- 
ization voice of the country can make itself heard. 
As the nationalization of mines does not compete in 
yalue with a ducal divorce or the newest dance, 
papers will not give very much 
therefore the owners must be prepared to pay for their anti- 
nationalization propaganda—they must take space in the 
newspapers in exactly the same way as the organizers of the 


“ news ” 
the news- 


editorial space to it, and 


present War Loan campaign are doing. The mining interests 


are wealthy and well organized; let them spend a_ few 
thousand pounds in putting their case plainly before the 
great, sound, sensible British public. In systematic, well- 


written, well-reasoned advertising they must tel! the voters 
exactly what nationalization will cost every one who is not a 
miner—how it will greatly increase the cost of coal, of gas, of 
electricity, of railway fares, of every cooked meal, and of 
every bit of iron or steel we make; how it will still further 
reduce the the pound; how it will 
diminish our export trade by making our prices for manu- 
factured goods so high that no outside nation will pay them. 
The public should be reminded of the awful 


instance, though an ordinary man 


purchasing-power of 


wastefulness of 
State ownership—how, for 
can run a car for £500 a year or so, the Air Board’s cars have 
just been shown to have cost about £2,700 a year each. 

What should be done is to make it 
just how nationalization of mines will affect him personally. 
{f, say, the steel-worker is shown that to give nationalization 


clear to every worker 


to the miner means that the steel he produces will be so dear 


that no one will buy it, and his prospects of constant work 


therefore disappear, will he support nationalization ? Or the 
motor engineer, will he vote for a measure which will 
assuredly reduce his chances of employment in order that the 
miner may have a good time under nationalization ? Not 
likely, and therefore I am certain that to defeat the national- 


(and the possible consequent nationalization 
that is necesary is that those most 
coal trade should spend money now in 


ization of mines 


of other industries) all 
vitally interested in the 
letting the facts and consequences be known. 

I hope that this letter in your influential columns will come 
io the notice of the mine- and royalty-owners, and that we 
shall see a scheme of strong and vigorous anti-nationalization 
ropaganda commenced in the newspapers with as little delay 


Saretry First. 


] 
Sir, & 


as possible.—I am, 





TRADE UNIONS AND PICKETING. 


{To tHE Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 


Sir,—I read your frequent references to Trade Unionism and 
agree with most of them. Cannot some scheme be devised 
whereby when a strike is called, in mine or cotlon factory, 
those who wish to work may be allowed to do so without 
interference from those who do not wish to work? The miners 
would have struck this spring had not their demands been 


there were still one hundred thousand men who 
allowed to 
Parliament 


conceded, but 
have been 
Will not 


intimidation 


voted for “no strike,”’ but would not 
principles into action. 
ind 
strike if nationalization is rejected; 
then, who want to?—I am, 


A Workman's Soy. 


carry their ha'lo! 


make picketing illegal, also? There is 


almost sure to be a miners’ 


why not let those win the coal, 
Sir, &e., 


THE DRINK TRADE. 

[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spretaror.’’] 

We are told that 
which 


Ser, has removed some of 


the 


the Government 
upon the Liquor 
Traffic during the war, because they are persuaded that public 
demands it. They are, apparently, considering a 
further restrictions upon the same ground. The 
benefit resulted these restrictions upon the 
sobriety and efficiency of the nation is unquestioned. The con- 
vietions for drunkenness in 1913 were 188,877, and in 1918 these 
fell to 29,019 delirium tremens, of from 
alcoholism, and of attempted suicide fell in about the same 
On the other hand, while the weekly average of 
the scheduled areas, in England and Wales 
during 1918 was 535, we find that since March of this year, 
when tho new relaxations came into force, the convictions have 
risen—in March to 710, in April to 772, and in May to 816. 
Before the Government gives way further to noisy clamour, 
under the impression that this represents the general feeling 
and wish of the country, it is imperatively necessary that it 
should acquaint itself with the true facts of the case. That 
there is a very strong feeling to the contrary the following facts 
seem to prove. On 24th last a great meeting 
veld in the Central Hall, Westmineter. Considerably over two 
thousand persons were present. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
liad been announced to preside, but in his regretted absence in 
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Scotland, owing to the death of his brother, the chair was 





taken by Cardinal Bourne. Sir Donald Maclean was the chief 
speaker, and he was followed by Sir Thomas Barlow, Dr. Scott 
Lidgett, and other representative men. The following resolu- 
tion was put tothe meeting and carried with two dissentients :— 


“In view of the great advantages to the efficiency and moral 
well-being of the nation, and to public health and order, which 
have followed the restrictions placed on the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquor during the war, this meeting 
earnestly requests His Majesty’s Government to maintain these 
restrictions until a permanent measure of reform 
enacted by Parliament.” 


has bee 


The Press was fully represented by its reporters, and yet no 
notice whatever was taken of this important meeting by any 
of the daily newspapers, and only in the briefest 
possible way by one or two of the evening ones. The Morning 
{dvertiser, which is, I believe, the organ of the Liquor Trade 
had the following notice in its issue of June 26th last :— 


leading 


* The marked failure of the ‘ mass meeting * convened hy the 
Temperance Council of the Christian Churches at the Central 
Hall, Westminater, on Tuesday night, for the purpose of adyo- 
cating the continuation of the Board’s authority, reveals the 


Board's friendlessness.”’ 


In view of the facts with reference to that which I 
have given, this remark, taken in connexion with the extra- 


ordinary silence of the daily Press, is signiticant indeed. Aun 


meeting 


explanation, surely, is needed 
If I am not taking up too much of your space, IT should like 
here to state that resolutions similar to the one passed at the 
great meeting of the 24th ult. were passed unanimously by the 
Upper and Lower Houses of Convocation, by the Free Church 
and by the Temperance Council of the Christian 
A memorial from forty-five of the leading surgeous 


Council, 
Churches. 
and physicians of the country was also sent to the Government 
to the same effect. 
We the 
against the maintenance of the restrictions, to be a mere bogy, 
and that interested persons, for their own selfish ends, are 
responsible for them. We desire a full inquiry, and demand 
that restrictions, worked such excellent 
results, may not lightly be removed until time be given f» 


believe threats of an uprising, as a protest 


these which have 


permanent legislation to be enacted to protect the nation from 
one of its We need and a right 
judgment at this time of grave national crisis. Who will he 
prepared to say that an increased consumption of drink would 
am, Sir, &e., H. H. Croyoos 


greatest evils, cool heads 


help us here ?—I 


ENGLISHWOMEN IN 
{To tHe EpitoR OF THE 
Millions of British 
misery at witnessing 
stream of women and 
with its natural results. It 
@ not follow the sale of the profitable large 
where one can get the best of drinks non-intoxicating.” 
must not forget the tremendous strength of moneyed intere-ts 
in the Licensing Trade, and so far I can see only two remelies 
which ¢leared the 


PUBLIC-HOUSES. 
** Spectator.'’] 
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the deplorable continuing 
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Salt’s “ real 
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is a great pity English chem 
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viz., control as represented at Carlisle, 
deck so successfully, and an agitation by 

and thinking women of the community, who must 
society looking after the interests of their falling 
sisters. IT have concluded that the State makes such 
of the Trade that politicians can never make it lift a finger, ii 
and both Parliament and municipalities seem he! p- 
G. 


the sober, educated, 


insist upon 


and fallen 


wealih ont 


they wish; 
less.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 





GOVERNMENT CONTROT,, 
(To THE EpiToR oF ** Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The publication at the time oft 
spondent Mr. Cullen’s letter in the last issue of your journa! 
calling attention to the vitiating influence of what he so’apils 
describes as “ the hand in Government control,” is a 
matter of the greatest importance to the community. As a 
husiness man of over forty years’ world-wide experience, 1 
also have been engaged during the war in two of the larger 
pers nal 


THE DEAD HAND IN 
THE 
corre 


present your 


dead 


Government establishments, and can confirm from 
knowledge practically everything that he states ia his letter, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that any private individual, 
or firm, who attempted to do business on similar lines wou'd 
inevitably find themselves in the Bankruptey Court—and this 
is the opinion not only of myself but of every one with whom 
I have ever discussed the matter. Now that the war 
and peace is signed, it seems to me that one of the first duties 


is over, 


of the Government is to appoint a Royal Commission to investi- 
gate and advise as to what changes should be made in order ts 
ind conserve the general interests of the Staie.—!I 

Samcen Crosse, 


protect am, 
Sir, &., 
26 Glengarry Road, East Dulicich, SE. 22. 
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CONCERNING “THE UNEMPLOYED” THROUGH 
“ DISABLEMENT.” 
{To THe Eprror or tHe “ Sprecrator.’’] 

Sir.—The high cost of living makes life very hard for the 
number of people dependent upon pensions of £20 a year, 
granted to them, by votes, as incurables, especially those who 
have no relatives, and struggle to remain in their little home, 
or apartment; and who, owing to war conditions, can no 
longer find a market for such penwork, and other homework, 
by which they used to add a little to their 8s. a week. They are 
worse of than the old-age pensioners on 7s. 6d. a week, because 
the latter are granted free doctor and medicine by the State— 
called Parish Relief; also may accept gifts of charity. The 
hospital pensioners are of a class not helped by Poor Law 
relief, and must not accept such; and their condition prevents 
them from being able to join a medical club; thus they have 
to meet their own doctor’s fees. Also many old-age pensioners 
are well and strong enough to do farmwork, &c., in villages, 
and thus add to their 7s. 6d., which is expected to be increased 
to 10s. we hear. Surely some fund should be started to add to 
the 8s. a week of these disabled people, whose cases were proved 
to be deserving before they gained the hundreds of votes which 
won them their pension. Labourers’ wages are now 36s. 6d., and 
expected to be £2 2s. a week, and it is believed that prices will 
rise in consequence. Their extra wages will more than cover the 
extra cost; but how can an “ incurable ” meet the cost unless 
the 8s. is added to substantially. At present prices even firing 
in winter will cost about half the 8s.!—Hoping that through 
your helpful paper these facts will lead some one to “‘ take up” 
the matter and “ win help” for these small pensioners, this 
letter is written by One or THEM. 


“ 





THE INDIAN REFORM BILL. 
(To ree Epitror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

£ir,—I should recommend your correspondent “ Father of 
Scottish I.C.S.’s”’ to go to India and study both sides of the 
Reform question, as the various students’ meetings which he 
has attended in the British Isles appear to have shown him 
but one side of this mighty problem. Such personal experi- 
ence might throw another light upon this subject for him, as 
it has been known to do for others—might even suggest that 
the day is actually dawning when, unless just consideration is 
shown to our (and I presume his) fellow-countrymen, India 
will be able to obtain even more than she requires in the 
matter of Home Rule! I regret so much that modesty, and 
want of space, prevent me here from replying to “ Father of 
Scottish I.C.S.’s ’’ request to draw up another Reform scheme, 
but I will consider his suggestion. Nobody who knows India 
expects her to “ stand still’; they only desire that ‘‘ Father 
of Scottish I.C.S.’s ’ suggested “Teap in the dark” shall be 
made not when the moon is young and the night has still to be 
lived, but rather at her setting—just before the dawn in fact, 
and that is far, far ahead, as most of us know. This is only 
common justice, and will be readily understood hy those who 
understand through personal experience how the majority of 
educated Indians—i.e., the Brahmins—will interpret Tome 
Rule. If we are not making a success of India, what will the 
caste system of this faction do for her? Believe me, Sir, those 
who know the true trend of affairs in India stand appalled at 
the present policy. Something will have to be done to brighten 
the drooping spirits of our own people in that land of exile, 
for on all sides one hears the cry: “ What does Government 
care for us?” And the answer to that is—Nothing.—I am, 
Sir, &e., M. O’J. 





PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EXTRAVAGANCE. 
(To tae Eprror or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—We all talk a great deal about the extravagance of the 
Government, thinking, in a detached sort of way, that the 
latter is something apart and not of ourselves. Surely the 
Government is the embodiment of the nation, and, while 
inveighing against its wasteful conduct, we could do something 
to curb our own useless expenditure. For the clamourings of 
advertisement, it is certain, make us buy many thitigs that 
we do not want. Cannot you, Sir, use your great influence to 
teach people: (1) That every luxury bought encourages the 
production of that luxury. (2) That the production of that 
iuxury diverts capital from the production of necessaries. 
(3) That capital can only exist by being saved, and that neces- 
saries can only be cheap when capital is plentiful and cheap? 
For production depends on the existence of capital, and it is 
the duty of every one to see that our capital is not wasted.—I 
am, Sir, &., G. C. 





A TAX ON BACHELORS. 
(To THe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’) 
Srr,—I fear that I did not make my letter clear enough. I was 
not referring to a tax on bachelors at all, but to the suggestion 





either approved by, or originating with, the Spectator (] 
forget which) that childless married couples should be dis. 
criminated against by taxation in favour of those more happily 
placed in this respect. I am not a bachelor, 60 Miss Fisher’s 
reproach is undeserved. May I be permitted to assure her 
that my views are entirely one with those she holds ? I have 
always upheld the opposition against a tax on bachelors, and 
my arguments have necessarily included the unmarried of the 
other sex. By the way, what would be the position of parents 
left childless hy the war ? Would they be taxed by a grateful 
country too!—I am, Sir, &c., Lever ve Rrpgar, 





THE CHELTENHAM CONFERENCE, 1919. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—You have very kindly allowed me, on previous occasions, 
to give your readers a brief account of the Cheltenham Con- 
ference, which has now won for itself a distinctive and influen- 
tial place in the life of the Church of England. May I ask for 
the same privilege this year? First let me say, by way of 
reminder, that the Conference is a definitely Evangelical 
institution, but has always included some representatives of 
Liberal Churchmanship. The latter have this year taken a more 
prominent part in its proceedings. This does not mean that 
the Conference is becoming less Evangelical, but it does point 
to a fuller recognition of the fact that there are certain 
matters on which Evangelicals and Liberals can cordially 
co-operate. 

For reasons of space I will refer only to two of the subjects 
dealt with at the Conference—viz., Reunion and Chureh 
Government. To the former extraordinary emphasis was given 
by means of a great public meeting held on the opening night, 
June 24th, in the Town Hall, at which the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man; Dr. Vernon Bartlet, of Mansfield College, Oxford; and 
Dr. A. T. Guttery, President of the National Council of 
Evangelical Free Churches, were the speakers. The last-named 
brought down the house by remarking that the only difference 
which he could see between that meeting and a Methodist 
gathering was the omission to send the collection-plate round 
the platform! At the session of the Conference which dealt 
with Reunion papers were contributed by the Bishop o 
Warrington; the Rev. J. R. Cohu, Rector of Aston Clinton; 
and the Rev. T. J. Pulvertaft, Vicar of St. Paul at Kilburn. 
The “ findings ” of the Conference on this subject called for 
definite action, and declared that the ultimate goal of unity 
is one visible Church into which all Churches, without breach 
of continuity with their past, can bring their special gifts: 
that interchange of pulpits with the accredited ministers and 
reciprocal intercommunion with the members of the Evangelical 
Free Churches are desirable; that the Bishops should sanction 
the participation of the ministers of the Non-Episcopal 
Churches in the services at the celebration of Peace in the 
Cathedials and churches; that all baptized and recognized 
members of those Churches desirous 
invited to join in the Holy Communion on that occasion; and 
that no proposals for reunion which would involve the reordi- 
nation of ministers would be welcome or practicable. 

On the question of Church Government papers were read by 
that distinguished historian and brilliant writer, the Rev. 
Alfred Fawkes, Vicar of Ashby St. Ledgers, and the Rev. 
C. H. K. Boughton, Vicar of Calverley, Leeds. The Conference 
found that it could only support the Enabling Bill provide: 
that the national character of the Church be fully maintained; 
that the words “do not belong to any religious body which is 
not in communion with the Church of England” be deleted 
from the qualification for the initial franchise; and that the 
following matters be excluded from the powers to be conferred 
upon the Church Assembly: (a) the Crown appointments to 
bishoprics, &e.; (b) the constitution of the Final Court of 
Appeal in Ecclesiastical causes; and (c) the Baptismal Fran- 


of so doing should he 


chise for electors. 

Tt only remains to add that, as in former years, the success 
of the Conference was in no small measure due to the able 
chairmanship of the Rector of Cheltenham, the Rev. H. A. 
Wilson, whose vigorous personality has definitely impressed 
itself upon the Conference.—I am, Sir, &., H. F. Watker. 

21 Blenheim Road, St. Albans. 





“ TELLIN’ FRIENDS.” 

(To THe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Doubtless some of your readers who are versed in the 
lore of the bee could throw light on the origin and antiquity 
of the interesting custom which forms the subject of Dr. 
Habberton Lulham’s poem. I find a seeming allusion to it in 
an epigram, by an unknown author, in the Greek Anthology :— 

** Naiads and chill cattle-pastures, tell to the bees when they 
come on their spring-tide way, that old Leucippus perished on 
a winter’s night, setting snares for scampering hares, and no 
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longer is the tending of the hives dear to him; and the pastoral 
dells mourn sore for him who dwelt with the mountain peak 
for neighbour.”—(J. W. Mackail’s translation.) 
—I am, Sir, &c., Pp. R. 
{An interesting letter on the subject, dealing with the super- 
stition as prevalent in Kashmir, appeared in the Spectator of 
November 13th, 1909. Whittier, we may add, wrote a poem, 
“Telling the Bees.”—Ep. Spectator.]} 





‘KEEPERS AND RARE BIRDS. 
(To tHe Epiron or tae “ Spectator.’’] 
Siz,—The letter in your issue of June 2lst raises a wider 
question than the protection of the common raptorial birds. 
The avifauna of this country contains a number of species 
whose hold on their old breeding haunts has been precarious 
for many years. I need only name the dotterel, the Kentish 
plover, certain terns, the bittern, the buzzard, and the red- 
necked phalarope; but instances could be multiplied. The 
threatened extinction of these interesting forms is often 
referred to the advance of agriculture; but this is a fallacy. 
The reclamation of every breeding-place is still far from com- 
plete, and until it is finished the birds will continue to nest, 
though in diminishing numbers. But reclamation of waste 
land leads to a diminution of numbers, and then the egg- 
collector steps in to complete the work of extermination. 
During the war the collecting fraternity have been otherwise 
(and very creditably) engaged. The birds have profited, and 
in some cases have increased in numbers. What is to happen 
now that the collector returns? Is the old work of spoliation 
to go on as before, or may we hand on the remnants of our 
avifauna intact to our descendants as a “ great entail,” as 
Ruskin truly called it? If any doubt that unrestricted egging 


is the ultimate cause of the disappearance of certain rare 
species, let him remember the Sandwich terns at Ravenglass, | 


and the Kentish plover at Dungeness. When protection is 
afforded, even at the eleventh hour, the colonies are main- 
tained, and in most cases increased. The existing Wild Birds’ 
Protection Acts inadequate. Many breeding-places are 
difficult to supervise. The traffic in rare eggs is largely in 
private hands, which often do not lack means to bribe accom- 
plices, and the results of this or that raid are the jealously 
guarded secrets of a select coterie. That the British Ornith- 
ologists’ Union is alive to the danger is shown by Rule 7 of the 
Union, where it is expressly stated that if a member is con- 
victed of taking rare eggs, the Committee may, at their discre- 
tion, remove his name from the list of members. From this 
it may be inferred that collectors of rare British eggs are not 
members of the body representative of British ornithology; 
for it is unthinkable that members of such a body should 
continue individually in practices that they declare collectively 
to be undesirable. Therefore the collectors can hardly take 
refuge in the plea that their depredations are necessary “ in 
the interests of science.” 

The only remedy for this deplorable state of things, besides 
educating public opinion, is to enlarge the existing Acts to 
make it an offence to be in the possession of certain scheduled 
eggs, unless holding a licence to do so. The licences should be 
issued, and the schedule regulated, by a Committee formed by 
nominees of the Ornithologists’ Union, the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds, and kindred organizations, representa- 
tives of the larger museums, &. Until this is done, and until 
the mere collector is weeded out from the scientific workers, 
and forced to turn his lust for possession to other objects, 
our avifauna will continue to dwindle.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Maovp D. Havitanp 
(Honorary Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union). 


are 


MISS McMILLAN’S NURSERY SCHOOLS. 
(To tHe Eprron or tae ‘“ Spectaror.’’) 

Sm,—May I plead for help for the Nursery Schools of Miss 
Margaret McMillan, whose splendid work your readers are 
fairly well acquainted with? They are not perhaps aware 
that the new Education Bill calls for the establishment of 
Nursery Schools throughout the land, where children may be 
trained up to the age of six or even seven years before entering 
the ordinary elementary schools. Nursery School teachers will 
soon be required in large numbers, but the Government have 
made no national provision for their training. They offer 
grants to private colleges, such as that under Miss McMillan, 
but no payments are to be made until the buildings have been 
put up and the teachers actually trained. In her efiorts to meet 
the new demand upon her, Miss McMillan consequently finds 
herself in great financial straits. 

Miss MeMillan’s open-air school is submerged by teachers 


who wish to study her methods. For instance, the people of 
Bradford are talking of sending her forty students, and she is 
left without any immediate Government aid, and without any 
public funds from which she can draw. Her Majesty the 


Queen, with her fine perception of the needs of the coming 
time, has given a.most generous donation, and Mr. George 
Cadbury has helped us with a gift of £50; but Miss McMillan 
needs at least £1,000 to carry on until she has trained enough 
teachers to earn the Government grant. She has already two 
or three hostels for the training of teachers, right in the very 
midst of the people whose children are being trained, and she 
has more than enough to do to keep pace with the actual 
training work without the anxiety of 2nance. 

May I appeal to your readers for immediate donations to 
help her? ‘They can be sent direct to Miss McMillan, or I 
shall be glad to receive them on her account and to acknowledge 
them.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. Denr. 

Aldine House, Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


THE WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectatos.’’] 

Str,—The Women’s Holiday Fund is this year strained to its 
utmost capacity to meet the demands on it, for while those 
who need rest and recuperation after strain and illness are as 
numerous as ever, the great increase of prices for lodgings, 
food, and railway fares makes it impossible, in the prescut 
condition of our funds, for us to assist more than a fraction 
of the cases which come in for consideration. We reserve oir 
money for the assistance of women really in need of mental or 
physical rest, and who cannot afford to take it unaided. It 
might surprise those of your readers who watch the reckle-s 
expenditure to be seen in some quarters, to know the numbers 
of women who are really short of money to meet the bara 
necessaries of life. Once again then we appeal with confidence 
to our kind supporters of former years.—I am Sir, &c., 

Heren A. Pownatu 

(Chairman, Ex. Com., W.H.F.). 

8 Ashley Place, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

P.S.—Subscriptions and donations will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by Miss Cooper, Secretary, W.H.F., 76 Denison House, 
Vauxhall Brilge Road; or by Mrs. Fyank Pownall, 8 Ashley 
Place, S.W.1; from either of whom further particulars with 
Report and balance-sheet can be obtained. 








AUTHOR WANTED. 
{To tHe Epirox oF THE “‘ SPecTATOR 
Sir,—Can any reader tell me the poem from which the lines 
were quoted lately in an address? 
“Tt were not hard we think 
If we could only see.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Deanery, Natal, May 30th. 
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to serve Him 


Isase, F. Barker. 





NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or ars 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mole 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of “* Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view ts 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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We suggest that there can be no better Present in Peace or 
War than an Annual Subscription to the Spectator. He or she 
who gives the Spectator as a present will give a weekly pleasure, 
as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not forgotten 
his friend. Fill in or copy the form below, and enclose it witl 
a cheque for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad, £1 10s. 6d., payable 
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POETRY. 
sa 
GLIMPSES OF ENGLAND. 
a 

Oxce looking downward from an attic high 
Above the roaring street, I wondered long 
If this were Englaud’s dim reverberant sigh, 
That floated upward from the dusk-lit throng ? 
Trade chanted ever to her cold machine, 
And there were men who had no hope to own, 
And gray unending hovels line on line 
Beneath the smokebank, shadowed by a frown. 


There grows an ancient tree that comes to bloom 
But once a hundred years: in that great hour 
Death comes to weeds that perish in the light: 
Then o’er the woodland, drifting into flow’r, 
Her old awakened splendour breaks the gloom, 
Standing alone, queen of the forest night. 


Il. 
The clouds roll back; the breadth of heaven clears; 
Those tired and darkening waters in the lock 
Foam out, a flood of silver, down the weirs 
And tear the moss from faces of the rock! 
She is become the calm that once was ours; 
A ray above the havoc; hope; a friend; 
A blessed quietude, when battles end; 
An old house rising, like a cliff, from flow’rs; 


A vagrant beauty round the world that blows, 
Awander with her sons; a pulse that thrills: 
So men have seen among far Polar snows 
Helvellyn’s misty shape and glistening ghylls: 
Beside the brown Euphrates Avon flows, 

And Bredon shines beyond Aegean hills. 


ir. 
The river flowing calm beneath her swallows 
Sucking the king-cup,downward at her brink; 
‘The trout that dart and shudder through the shallows, 
And eddying weeds that rise, and swirl, and sink; 
Cloud-shadows floating over wide hill-faces; 
Pastures of England; light on wold and fell: 
By shell-starred battlements, in desert places, 
All these they love, who have loved England well! 
These will remain: they will not be outworn; 
A mother’s eyes, they fail not nor depart! 
Beyond this world’s dominion thou art borne, 
Who sway the misty channels of the heart! 
Mother of men! To what dim estuary? 
To what far bay? To what uncharted sea? 








BOOKS. 
— 
THE ARMED NEUTRALITIES.* 

Tre stern experience of the war has taught us all that our 
forefathers were right in refusing the “freedom of the seas” 
to neutrals when Great Britain was engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle. While we were at peace our statesmen might whittle 
away our historic policy in ill-considered Treaties, but as soon 
zs hostilities began it was clear to the meanest intelligence 
that the Declaration of London must go by the board. In 
time of war we could not suffer our strongest weapon, the 
British Navy, to be blunted in deference to the wishes of neutrals 
anxious to turn an honest penny by trafficking with the enemy. 
We soon found that Germany feared our blockade far more 
than our armies, and our first duty was to make the blockade 
@s rigorous as possible. We needed all the foodstuffs, raw 
materials, and munitions that the neutrals were able to supply ; 
we could not permit them to send any essential articles by 
sca to Germany, lest her resistance should be prolonged 
indefinitely. The neutrals naturally resented our action, and 
pleaded their right to secure the high prices which Germany 
was ready to pey for their goods. But as the war progressed, 
end the neutrals steadily diminished in number and importance, 
cur doetrine prevailed. The Germans advocated the “ freedom 
of the seas” more and more passionately as the Allies went 
on tightening the blockade. But America, when at length 
the came into the war, adopted our principles of maritime 
warfare to the fullest extent, though as a neutral she had 
cSallenged them. Finally, when the relentless economic pressure 





_* Documentary History of the Armed Neutralities, 1780 and 1800, By Sir 
Francis Piggott and G. W. T. Omond, “ Law of Sea” Series, Vol, I,” Uni- 
versity of London Press, [428, net,] 





had exhausted Germany’s resources, and made her incapable 
of maintaining the armies which were reeling under Marshal 
Foch’s hammer-strokes, all the world saw that our old naval] 
policy was absolutely effective. It may be said, then, that 
Sir Francis Piggott, who is elucidating the history of that policy 
in a remarkable series of volumes, is preaching to the converted. 
But it is of great importance that the public should be shown 
how the lesson of this war simply reinforces the teaching of 
past wars, so that our politicians will not dare in future to tamper 
with the foundations of our naval policy. We need hardly add 
that if Germany had been allowed to draw supplies from 
neutrals the war would still be raging. The seas might be 
“free” in a sense, but the world would be in bondage. 

We called attention some time ago to Sir Francis Piggott’s 
history of the ill-omened Declaration of Paris. That excellent 
book, though it appeared first, makes the fourth volume of his 
series, which begins with the account, just issued, of the Armed 
Neutralities of 1780 and 1800, and will be continued in two 
volumes on the Napoleonic Wars. It is stimulating to look 
through the documents relating to the Armed Neutrality of 
1780, and to observe the manly spirit in which our ancestors 
faced the worst crisis in our history. Historians may ridicule 
or revile George III. and Lord North and his colleagues, but 
the King and his Ministers were undeniably brave men. We 
were fighting a losing battle in America, which made enormous 
demands upon our resources in men, money, and shipping. 
We were at war also with France and Spain, and had to defend 
our far-flung Colonies in India, the West Indies, and Canada, 
and our world-wide trade. Ireland was in a restless state 
because the British garrison had been withdrawn. Great 
Britain herself was a prey to faction. Party politics had never 
been more acrimonious. The Whig Opposition, in its eagerness 
to oust the King’s friends from power, did not scruple to 
sympathize openly with the revolted Colonies and to rejoice 
over the reverses of our armies. It was a terrible moment. 
The British Empire seemed to foreign observers to be on 
the point of collapsing. When the Northern Powers chose 
this opportunity for declaring that they would disregard our 
law of the sea and trade in their own way with our enemies, 
they evidently thought that we should not dare to interfere 
with them. It was a case of Athanasius contra mundum— 
Great Britain against the civilized world. Russia, Denmark, 
Sweden, Holland, declared for the principle of ‘free ships, 
free goods,” with the approval of France and Spain; insisted 
on the “ natural right ” of convoying their ships ; and threatened 
joint naval action against any belligerent who, out of dislike 
for the declaration, insulted one of the allied neutrals. However, 
when Great Britain declared war against Holland, Russia 
and her allies found good reasons for not embracing the cause 
of the Dutch. Prussia, the Emperor, Portugal, and the Two 
Sicilies adhered to the Northern League, but Lord North was 
unmoved by these demonstrations of illwill. It was reserved 
for Fox, as Foreign Secretary in the Rockingham Ministry 
which succeeded North’s, to offer as the basis of a peace with 
Holland “a free navigation according to the principles 
demanded” by Russia in 1780. Fortunately, the neutrals 
were slow to take Fox at his word, and the fatal offer came to 
nothing. Pitt referred to this incident in a debate of 1801 
when he ironically spoke of Fox as one ‘‘ who, from the greatness 
of his genius, might have been led to those bold attempts which 
by common minds would be denominated rashness.” It is 
noteworthy that Fox, in defending himself, said that he was 
merely trying to secure the Russian alliance. “I have no 
hesitation,” he added, “in saying that, as a_ general 
proposition, free bottoms do not make free goods, and that, 
as an axiom, it is supported neither by the law of nations nor 
by common-sense.” Fox, therefore, believed in our traditional 
policy, which was intact when the war ended in 1783. The 
true reason why the Northern Powers were confident of success 
was, as the editors point out, that, when America was closed 
to foreign trade, they had the monopoly of supplying ships’ 
timber and raw materials, like tallow and hemp, which were 
essential to the maintenance of navies. France naturally wished 
to get these invaluable supplies, and encouraged the neutrals 
to put their claims high. Great Britain checkmated the intrigues 
by refusing to pay attention to their threats. When the neutral 
Dutch sent out a number of vessels laden with ships’ timber 
for France, under the escort of Admiral Bylandt, the British 
squadron in the Downs, being refused permission to inspect 
the Dutch ships, replied to the Admiral’s fire, Holland for her 
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part gave shelter to Paul Jones with his prizes, and was evidently 
ill disposed towards us. : 

The second Armed Neutrality arose out of the insistence of 
Denmark and Sweden on the “ right of convoy.”” They claimed 
that, if the commander of the escort said that the neutral 
merchantmen carried no contraband, the commander of the 
belligerent warship must take his word for it and abstain from 
a search. Great Britain repudiated the claim. The Danish 
frigate ‘ Freya ’ in 1800 fired on a man-of-war’s boat approaching 
a Danish merchantman; the British squadron replied to the 
fire and captured the ‘Freya’ and her convoy. The seizure 
of a Swedish convoy in similar circumstances led to Lord 
Stowell’s famous judgment in the case of the ‘ Maria,’ denying 
that there waa any neutral “right of convoy.” The case of the 
‘Freya’ led the mad Tsar Paul, a great admirer of Napoleon, 
to revive the Armed Neutrality against us, and to announce 
that the Russian Fleet would defend Russian trade. Paul 
complained that we had not restored Malta to the Knights of 
St. John, of whom he was Grand Master; but the alleged 
Maltese Agreement of 1798 to which he referred had never been 
made, according to Lord Grenville. Pitt would stand no non- 
sense from the Tsar and his confederates ; he was conciliatory 
to Prussia, which as usual was currying favour with Russia; 
but he laid an embargo on Russian, Danish, and Swedish ships 
in January, 1801, and ordered Sir Hyde Parker and Nelson 
to the Sound to insist that Denmark should leave the Armed 
Neutrality. The battle of Copenhagen on April 2nd, 1801, 
virtually settled the case of Denmark. Ten days earlier the 
[sar Paul had been murdered, and his son Alexander hastened 
to express his desire for peace with Great Britain. After lengthy 
negotiations Russia agreed to a Convention the salient clause 
of which provided that goods on neutral ships should be free, 
“except contraband of war and enemy property.” That is 
to say, Russia accepted our contention that free ships do not 
make free goods. Cn the other hand, we recognized the “ right 
of convoy ” in a restricted form. It was provided that neutral 
ships should not be permitted to trade direct between an enemy 
country and its colonies. This Convention was annulled in 
1807 after Tilsit. We may add that the Russian practice 
varied according to circumstances. When in 1793 Catherine IT, 
joined Great Britain in making war upon France, she ignored 
the doctrines of maritime warfare which she had laid down 
ag @ neutral in 1780. That was ao fairly clear proof of the 
absurdity of her contention—often repeated since by other 
Powers—that the principles of the Armed Neutrality were part 
of “the primitive law of nations,’ when they were in fact 
dictated by the selfish interests of the parties concerned. 
Our own national policy, framed in our own interests, was clear 
and consistent. We risked a great deal to uphold it in 1780 
and 1800, and we succeeded. It would be an ill day for Great 
Britain if she ever agreed, in time of war, to divest herself of 
the right of stopping an enemy's oversea commerce, whether 
in his own ships or under the very thin disguise of a neutral flag. 


THE SECOND PERIOD OF QUAKERISM.* 
AFTER an interval of seven years Mr. Braithwaite has given us 
a further contribution to the History of the Society of Friends 
projected by the late John W. Rowntree. His earlier volume 
dealt with The Beginnings of Quakerism; the present instal- 
ment, opening with the Restoration Settlement, carries us on 
till the middle of the eighteenth century. While the record 
is not lacking in heroic episodes, ardours and endurances, 
romance and adventure, the movement, as Professor Jones 
observes in his Introduction, though still a movement, is ** plainly 
jn the stage of organization, consolidation, and congealment. 

. . We are passing from dynamic to static Quakerism.” The 
period treated began in suspicion and persecution, and ended, 
after the great leaders had passed away, in a worldly Quietism, 
in which prosperity clogged the spiritual life. In his I.ite of 
Milton, Masson well sums up the achievement of the Quakers 
under persecution, showing the peculiar strength they derived 
from worshipping “in their hearts, without implements, in 
silence as well as by speech ”—as compared with other Churches 
—and the inestimable service they rendered to the common 
cause of all the Nonconformist sects. They were the only 
Dissenters sentenced to banishment; they bore the brunt of 
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persecution, but they triumphed in the long war of the Con- 
venticle Acts, and the decision in Bushell’s case became one of 
the impregnable bulwarks of English liberty. In a lull of the 
persecution in 1667 William Penn, an aristocrat who belonged 
by birth and breeding to the governing class, threw in his lot 
with the Friends. The attack died down under the stress of 
the Plague, the Great Fire, and the Dutch War; gathered 
fresh strength with the Conventicle Act of 1670; and ended with 
the signal triumph of the King’s Declaration of Indulgence in 
1672 and the Great Pardon of Friends later in the same year- 
In the dawn of toleration Penn, by reason of his social antece- 
dents and wealth, and his position as a Royal favourite under 
James, laid himself open to a great deal of hostile criticism. 
“* He could not, even under the oppression of the time, withdraw 
himself from the political interests of his country.” He and 
other leading Friends naturally inclined to the Whigs, but it was 
reserved for the great Whig historian, Macaulay, to level the 
most serious charges against his political integrity. Most of 
these have been conclusively disproved ; the story of his being 
a crypto-Jesuit is fantastical. Penn had reason to be grateful 
to James, but his opportunism was not self-protective. He was 
a wise counsellor and mediator, though his friendship for the 
King brought odium upon Frjends who had no Jaeobite leanings 
in the unstable years which followed the Revolution of 1688. 


The central chapters of the book show how Quakerism sought 
to profit by its newly granted toleration. “The Quaker 
Church, effectively organized as a state within the State, was 
now mainly concerned with preserving its own quiet way of 
life, and, driven in on itself by storms of persecution and by the 
growth of a narrowing discipline, was no longer aflame with a 
mission to the world.” The general disabilities of Friends after 
the Toleration Act were mainly due to the necessity for taking 
oaths, and, with the accommodation of the Affirmation question 
by the Act of 1722, “‘ they passed from being outlaws of the 
State into a position of privileged security.” Their external 
history becomes of secondary importance; but the inner story 
of the movement, retraced from the early Restoration years, 
is full of interest. The movement was threatened with disin- 
tegration by the negative mysticism of Perrot, the extreme 
individualism of the Wilkinson-Story party, and, to a minor 
extent, by the strange excesses of the Muggletonians. George 
Fox, beginning as an iconoclast, had by his institution of 
Monthly Meetings given proof of that practical genius which 
“* qualified him to become the architect of a system of Church 
organization suitable for the needs of a great religious demo- 
cracy.” Moreover, by supporting the claim of women to a 
share in Church government he confirmed that “ equality of 
men and women in spiritual privilege and responsibility” 
which, as Mr. Braithwaite rightly maintains, has always been 
one of the glories of Quakerism. Alike in his views on corporate 
authority in Churoh Government and in his formulation of 
Quaker doctrine in his famous Apologia, Robert Barclay, a 
Scotsman converted to Quakerism from Calvinism, exerted a 
powerful, enduring, but, in the opinion both of Mr. Braithwaite 
and of Professor Rufus Jones, a narrowing influence. By 
training and learning he was better fitted for the task than any 
of his contemporaries. But he was unable to escape wholly 
from the current Calvinistic conception of the innate depravity 
of human nature. His intricate explanation of the Light Within 
—or “the Seed” as he called it—the Divine principle in the 
hearts of all men, “ fails equally with that of the mystic Pen- 
ington to satisfy us to-day. It lays too little emphasis on the 
Incarnation and its central place in revelation and in the recon- 
ciling of man to God.” Barclay’s limitations, as construed by 
the enlightened Quaker criticism of to-day, are clearly indicated 
in the following passage :— 

‘“The old dualistic conception of the universe is dead or 
moribund; we are learning that below the threshold of our 
separate consciousness lie regions of personality that unite 
us to one another and to God as a larger self ‘ which is both 
our very own and yet common or yniversal, the self of each 
and yet the self of all.’ With our fuller conception of 
personality, our wider historical outlook, and our philosophic 
sense of an ultimate Reality which includes and explains the 
whole of life, we formulate the central experience of Friends 
differently from Barclay or Penington or even Norris [the 
disciple of Malebranche, who was influenced by Descartes and 
the Cambridge Platonists, and criticized Barclay with great 
acuteness for interposing in his vehioukwn Dei a middle term 
between the Creator and the created}. We no longer hold the 
Reason at arm’s length or feel it necessary to make a sharp 
division between the human and the Divine. Penington’s 
speculations about a * prepared body’ and Barclay’s theory of 
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a vehiculum Dei are laid aside. We seek expression for the 
truth in terms of life unified in God, and verify our formulation 
out of the experience of the saints of all ages and out of a Bible 
interpreted in the light of a progressive revelation. Above all 
we relate it vitally to the consciousness of our Lord, Whose 
personality we fird enriching all our conceptions of the nature 
«nd powers of man when in fellowship with God.” 


The great Colonial adventure of Penn and the expansion of 
Quakerism in America brought losses as well as gains. Mr. 
Braithwaite describes it as a spontaneous movement in the 
Society rather than an official movement by the Society. “Its 
chief instruments were not the Ministers but the men of affairs ”’ ; 
the migration to the Quaker colonies stripped the Society at 
Lome of many of its most eager and active spirits, whose depar- 
ture was grudged by Fox, and contributed to the subsequent 
decline into Quietism. In his review of the position and outlook 
of the Society at the close of the seventeenth century Mr. Braith- 
waite sketches with discrimination the personalities of the 
great Ieaders, notably Fox, whose Journal he counts the most 
important literary event in the history of the Friends, though 
Fox, “‘deeply read in England and in the Bible,” was in the 
nerrower sense of the word illiterate. The numbers of the Society 
showed no increase between 1670 and 1719. 

The concluding chapters deal with the Quaker way of life as 
affected by prosperity, toleration, and organization. Simplicity 
rather than uniformity had been the earlier rule; and the 
efforts to counteract materialism led to a multiplicity of regu- 
lations, a plethora of cautions which narrowed the outlook in 
education and life. Ina survey of the relations of the Society to 
rocial questions, Mr. Braithwaite describes at length the remark- 
able theories of John Bellers, hailed as one of the pioneers of 
Christian Socialism by Marx. In regard to temperance and 


slavery the views of the Quakers were as yet immature, and, | 
| ‘fhe truly amphibious expeditions—the expeditions which were 


gmerally speaking, acquiescence in established authority was 
interpreted rather literally in the terms of Christ’s precept. 
The great work of the Friends in the domain of social service was 
yet to come, and the abiding difficulty of their attitude towards 
war was foreshadowed in the Preamble to the Militia Law of 1754 
in Pennsylvania: ‘ Whereas this province was settled and the 
majority of the Assembly have ever since been of the people 
called Quakers, who. though they do not, as the world is now 
cireumstanced, condemn the use of arms in others, yet are 
principled against bearing arms themselves.’ It is right to add 
that as a consequence many Friends resigned their seats. In 
conclusion, the author sums up the causes of the decline into 
Quietism—a term which he uses in a large rather than a philo- 
rophical sense—as the dearth of leadership, the inevitable 
inadequacy of the Quaker theologians, the growth of material 
prosperity, and the general dying down of strong religious 
passions. It is worthy of note that he finds the best descriptions 
of Christian fellowship in the writings of Bishop Lightfoot and 
Bishop Westcott, and, claiming that it was realized for a time 
Ly the early Quakers, holds that Friends of to-day “have the 
tosk, side by side with others who share the ideal, of building 
{cllowships within the one Kingdom of God which shall be 
worthy of the dream.” 





THE NAVAL HISTORY OF THE WAR.* 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 
A compact yet comprehensive account of the part that the 
British Navy has played in the war is greatly needed ; but we 
are frankly disappointed with the attempt of Mr. Archibald 
Hurd and Mr. H. H. Bashford to supply this want. We are 
familiar with the broad lines of the story—with the instant 
withdrawal of the German High Seas Fleet to its bases upon 
the outbreak of war, with its occasional] sallies at first in detach- 
ments and at last in force, with the sweeping of the German 
flag off the ocean within five months, with the blockade, and 
with the submarine campaign which was the answer to it. Of 
all this the authors have nothing new to tell us. Indeed they 
actually omit much of which they ought to remind us, for we 
cannot find such names as, for instance, ‘ Hogue,’ ‘ Cressy,’ 
* Aboukir,’ ‘ Formidable’ and ‘ King Edward VII.’ in the index 
nor in the text. According to them, all has been for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds, so far as the Navy is concerned. 
The supreme direction could not have been better placed than 
in the hands of Lord Fisher, nor the subordinate commands in 
better hands than those of the Admirals to whom they were 
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committed. If proof be required, let the broad facts above 
summarized suffice for an answer, 

Now let us hasten to pay our tribute of admiration at any 
rate to the officers and men of the Fleet at large, and to acknow- 
ledge that it was they who, in spite of the violent and convulsive 
struggles of Germany, fairly strangled the life out of her in the 
long run. But to admit that the strength of the Fleet and our 
practical omnipotence at sea were turned to the best advantage 
is quite another matter. In our view, the Admiralty entirely 
failed to grasp the importance of the part which amphibious 
expeditions (as they are called) might play in the war. In a 
sense it may of course be said that the whole of our military 
operations were amphibious; and indeed the Navy deserves 
high honour for the trifling losses sustained by our troopships 
in their voyages all over the world. But, when we reflect that 
practically our one amphibious expedition was that to the 
Dardanelles, that it might have been a telling success, and that 
it was, through sheer mismanagement, a failure, we have a right 
to ask why this was so. The truth we believe to be this, that 
the Admiralty and the Naval Service at large have never weaned 
themselves from the old tradition that the Army is not the Navy's 
colleague but its handmaid. It must be remembered that until 
little more than a century ago, during the last great war that 
is to say, the Fleet looked to the Army to man its ships. Apart 
from that, the main duty of the Army (in the eyes of the Navy) 
was to root out the enemy's naval stations so as te ease the 
heavy task assigned to our cruisers, and (it is a hard saying but 
it is true) to help the Navy to gain prize-money. This is the 
secret of our innumerable expeditions to the West Indies and 
our abortive descents upon such places as Cadiz, Ferrol, and the 
like. Some of these were perfectly legitimate, notably the 
expedition to Louisbourg, but others very much the contrary. 


undertaken not for the sake of the Navy only but to further 
the general operations of war—practically reduce themselves 
to four: that to North Holland in 1799, that to Egypt in 1801, 
that to Walcheren in 1809, and that to the Dardanelles in 1915. 
All were failures (not necessarily through the fault of the Navy) 
except that to Egypt, which is a classical expedition, for 
there for the first time troops came from India on one side 
and from England on the other, and united for one common 
object. 

How then could amphibious operations have been made 
specially telling in the present war? We answer, against the 
Turkish Empire, which we knew from the first would join 
Germany against us. We had a perfect position in Egypt, mid- 
way between England and India, and on the highway to 
Australia and New Zealand, with abundance of supplies, with 
a climate better suited tham most to the troops of all these 
countries, and with the Suez Canal in our hands to enable us 
to throw a large force upon any point of the Turkish Empire, 
whether upon its western extremity in the Aegean or its eastern 
extremity in the Persian Gulf, or midway between them at 
Alexandretta. Here was an ideal station for a great place of 
arms, an ideal base for amphibious expeditions ; and it is a grave 
reflection upon those responsible for our operations at large 
that we made no proper use of it. Surely, it may be said, the 
War Office and not the Admiralty should be held responsible ; 
or, if not these offices, then the War Cabinet or the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, or whatever the supreme directing body 
may have been. We do not acquit any authority wholly of 
neglect in this matter; but we do hold (if we must come to 
names) that Lord Fisher was quite as much to blame as Lord 
Kitchener. The one thought in terms of the Navy, the other 
in terms of the Army. Both failed abjectly to think in terms of 
both Services; and we will be bold to say that this failure 
stamps both of them as men of the second if not of the third 
rank. We shall never learn to make the most of our resources 
in war unless mistakes of this kind are held up to reprobation. 
Naval strategy, so called, which takes no account of amphibious 
expeditions is, so far as this country is concerned, a very imper- 
fect strategy. How different was the behaviour of Castlereagh 
at the terrible crisis of the Treaty of Tilsit! He had at the 
moment only a few thousand soldiers; but he instantly took 
up transports for the whole of them, heedless of demurrage, so 
that he might throw them in at any promising point without a 
moment’s delay. At last he saw his chance and took it; and 
the result was the Peninsular War. There were two great 
British strategists in the war of the French Revolution and 
Empire, General Charles Stuart and Lord Castlereagh ; and 
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we greatly wish that one naval officer in a thousand had know- 
ledge of so much as their names, 3 





THE SPIRIT OF RUSSIA.* 
PRESIDENT Masaryx’s elaborate work on Russian history, 
literature, and philosophy, which was published in Germany 
in 1913, well deserved to be translated into English. It is not 
an easy book to read, for the terminology used by Continental 
philosophers is wilfully obscure, and it must have presented 
many awkward problems to the patient translators, who have 
done their part well. Their adoption of the Czech transliteration 
of Russian names will annoy many readers, but it is a minor 
blemish on a painstaking piece of work. We can afford to take 
a little trouble in understanding the views on Russia which are 
held by the ablest non-Russian Slav. Incidentally it may be 


illustrates the great difference existing between British and 
Continental politics. Many people fondly suppose that one 
country is very much like another, and that our political system, 
resting on the traditions and the practical experience of centuries, 
can be imitated with instant success in, say, Poland or Bohemia, 
or even in Russia or India. Thatisnotso. President Masaryk’s 
study of Russian problems unconsciously illuminates the political 
attitude of Central Europe as well as of Eastern Europe, and 
makes us realize not only the impossibility of ‘* internationalism,” 
but also the length and complexity of the historic process through 
which these countries have to pass. Autocracy, the Roman 
Catholic Church, economic conditions, German philosophy, 
have all moulded these peoples into ways that are alien from 
ours. We can learn to understand them and they can learn 
to understand us, but it is just as well not to begin by under- 


observed that the record of the Czecho-Slovaks in this war | "ting or ignoring the differences between the peoples of Europe, 


should impose caution on those who generalize wildly about 
races. There could be no greater contrast between two different 
races than there is between the Slavs of Bohemia and the Slavs 
of Great Russia. The Bohemians have conducted their revolu- 
tion in an orderly and practical fashion. When the moment had 
come for Austro-German rule to disappear, the Czechs took 
over the administration of their country as a going concern, 
clected their Parliament, made a Constitution, chose Dr. Masaryk 
es President, and presented Europe with the welcome spectacle 
of an old nation born anew in the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 
It is painful to compare with this the unregulated frenzy of 
revolutionary Russia, where order of a kind gave place to chaos, 
where every one talked and none could organize a new working 
system. We may of course make many excuses for Russia, but 
the fact remains that the innate political capacity and the sense 
of discipline which the Czecho-Slovaks have displayed are not 
manifested among their Eastern kinsmen. President Masaryk’s 
study of Russia is more sympathetic than that of a Western 
European, but it is assuredly not biassed by any Pan-Slav senti- 
ment, because the author instinctively feels that, for historic 
reasons, Russians and Czechs are very unlike. 

We cannot do more than indicate summarily the nature of 
this encyclopaedic work, which begins with an historical sketch, 
and goes on to trace the course of Russian philosophy, politics, 
and religion. The author devotes much attention to the develop- 
ment of Pan-Slavism, and to Herzen, Bakunin, Chernyshevsky, 
and the Marxists, whose most advanced disciple, Lenin, is now 
making Russia pay in blood and tears for his political experiments. 
Bolshevism was only a theory when President Masaryk wrote 
in 1913, and no one dreamed that any people would be mad 
enough to let it be put to the test of practice. The author also 
studies very thoroughly the official theologians like Pobyedonost- 
sheff and the mystical Solovyeff, the Anarchists led by Prince 
Kropotkin, and the Liberals, concluding with some valuable 
chapters on the religious position in Russia. He holds that 
German philosophy has been the disturbing factor in Russian 
thought. He pictures Russia as peacefully asleep in a third- 
century atmosphere, lulled by the Orthodox Church with its 
rigid Byzantinism., Suddenly she was roused by the influence 
of Kant, Hegel, and Feuerbach to find herself in the nineteenth 
century, bereft of her traditional belief in Church and Tsar. 
The sudden transition was too much for an ill-governed and ill- 
elucated people, and the general unsettlement has expressed 
itself in what seems to the West a kind of homicidal mania. 
President Masaryk will not accept the facile suggestion that it 
is the special characteristic of the Russian to rush from an 
exaggerated passivity to an equally excessive activity, and that 
tussia, as Byelinsky said, can do in five years what the West 
took fifty years to do. Nature does not move by leaps and 
bounds, not even in Russia. 

The author is very contemptuous in his treatment of Liberalism, 
which implies for him not merely the special party creed of 
Mr. Asquith’s followers, but the Constitutional doctrine common 
to the great parties in Great Britain and America, The truth 
is that Continental Liberalism, except for a time in France, 
has always been a sickly growth—an exotic which did not bear 
transplantation—and it has little in common with the historic 
Liberalism of our own country. The sharp antithesis which 
President Masaryk sees between Liberalism and religion is not 
at all evident to us, and his sweeping assertion that “‘ the masses 
are now lost to Liberalism” is most profoundly untrue of Great 
Britain or America. We lay stress on this remark because it 
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who have now to try to work together in a League of Nations. 





SPORTSMEN PARSONS IN PEACE AND WAR.* 
THIS is not a book for Bishops. Neither should we recom- 
mend it as a suitable manual of information to such Non- 
conformists as desire to be instructed concerning the Anglican 
clergy of the immediate past. Many of the “ Sportsmen 
Parsons” the accounts of whose doings amuse the reader 
certainly mistook their vocation. The writer allows this, 
though her sympathies are plainly with them, and not with the 
Bishops whose remonstrances they disregarded. Once only does 
she let the Bishop have the better of it, andin that case his snub 
was too witty to be set aside. “* Is it true your Lordship objects 
to my hunting ?”’ asked a parson complained of for Nimrodian 
idleness. ‘‘ Not at all,” said the Bishop, “not at all! Whe 
could have said such a thing? What I object to is your ever 
doing anything else!” 

Amongst the early Victorian squarsons who spent their time 
jn “ hunting and being cheery ” Jack Russell of course stands 
pre-eminent. A friend of “‘ Lords and Ladies, horse-dealers, 
gypsies, rat-catchers, old people, young children,” he yet had 
his detractors. Some even among his humbler parishioners 
objected to his sporting proclivities. He was, however, “ fairly 
smart with the gloves,” and he and his critics used literally to 
fight out their differences, a practice which did not detract from 
his popularity. He was, we are told, “a courtier,” and a very 
generous as well as a very extravagant man. Moreover, he was 
a wit, and wit covers a multitude of negligences and ignorances. 
He used to describe a grey horse which carried him well for 
many years as “ speechless in one eye.” 

The Rey. George Hustler, M.F.H., was much such another 
sportsman in Holy Orders. He lived, however, rather later, and 
apparently the race of sporting parsons, though they seem to 
belong to the past, is yet alive. The following paragraph refers 
to a West Countryman :— 

“There is no keener sportman in the West Country than Mr. 
Milne, who hunts six days a week, and is much sought after as a 
judge at puppy-shows. He hunts in pink, which is not a common 
practice with parsons; he also acts as his own huntsmen, and 
during the hunting season wears pink in the evening. He says 
whatever he does he tries to dress the part. On Sundays always 
a tall hat and black coat, even in his remote little village. He 
has hunted the Cattistock for seventeen years; before that 
he was Master of the North Bucks Harriers: before that again, 
the Trinity Beagles at Cambridge, so he has had considerable 
experience.” 

These parsons who seem to us in these days to need so much 
excuse were without doubt liked by their parishioners. Perhaps 
such men as Charles Kingsley threw a glamour over their less 
gifted and less pious contemporaries. Our authoress boldly 
declares that they were far better liked than the present-day 
parson, against whom she brings some quite unreasonable accu 
sations. He is not, she maintains, a social “ assct”’ in a neigh- 
bourhood ; he is not companionable ; not, in fact, a man of the 
world. Ought he to be? It is a very difficult question. The 
truth is that nowadays the laity do not know what they do 
want. They speak slightingly very often of the clergy; but 
what type of man would they like to see in their country or their 
London parishes? The critics of the clergy all shout together 
and all say something different. If the laity only knew their 
own minds, they would stand a better chance of having their 
requirements fulfilled. As it is, some men wish that their 
parish priest should once more resemble a “country gentleman,” 
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and others blame him: because he does not resemble a University 
don. Some would like to see a celibate priest at the head of the 
parish, and others compare their clergyman, to his disadvantage, 
with the best type of married Nonconformist minister, while the 
most captious will approve no one but a saint—a man entirely 
given up to good works, eager for self-sacrifice, full of that 
grace which makes worldly polish appear.a poor thing. There is 
at present no consensus of opinion. Everybody of every sort 
can, however, unite in extolling the courage and devotion of 
those Army chaplains who went with the soldiers into the 
trenches, and suffered and risked their lives and died with them. 
Only a proportion of the clergy who volunteered for the front 
were heroes; that goes without saying; but the deeds of some 
among those few as chronicled here must make every reader 
proud of Englishmen in Orders, be they Anglicans or Roman 
Catholics or Free Churchmen. The picture here given of Father 
Finn, “ the first Army chaplain of any denomination to fall 
in the war,” is touching and charming, and his short address 
to his men when they were going to almost certain death can 
hardly be read with dry eyes. Of another priest an Irish 
Guardsman writes :— 

IT saw him just before he died. Shrapnel and bullets were 
being showered upon us in all directions. Hundreds of our lads 
dropped. Father Gwynn was quite calm. He seemed to be 
all over the place, trying to give the last Sacrament to the 
dying. Once I thought he was buried alive, for a shell exploded 
within a few yards of where he was, and the next moment I 
saw nothing but a heap of earth. The plight of the wounded 
concealed beneath was most harrowing. Out of the ground 
came cries of ‘ Father, Father!’ from those who were in their 
death-agonies. Then as if by a miracle Father Gwynn was 
seen fighting his way through the earth. He must have been 
seriously injured, but he went on blessing the wounded and 
hearing their confessions. The last I saw of him he was kneeling 
beside a German soldier. I believe he was killed immediately 
after this act of priestly charity to a fallen opponent.” 


“Chaplain Mackenzie of the Salvation Army” can show 
almost as fine a record; and for a simple story of duty done, 
unconscious unselfishness, and true humanity, it would be 
difficult to better the letters of the Rev. Rupert Inglis, here 
quoted at some length. 

It is strange what different types of good men the Anglican 
Church and the various Free Churches attract to their pastor- 
ates. A quotation from an officer's letter gives a singularly 
vivid sketch of the modern Puritan :— 

* There is a pestoot example of the sort of man I mean in 
the battalion called ———, a company commander now, and 
incongruously enough rather a a al of mine although his 
idea of bliss is to produce most miserable hymn tunes and dirges 
on @ tin whistle every evening. He used to be a Nonconformist 
minister, but is now a tremendously keen soldier whom no 
horrors can sicken and no fatigue daunt. He is really one of 
those splendid fellows one can admire wholeheartedly. His 
name appeared in the lists of those decorated for conspicuous 
bravery some time ago, and people think him rather a lucky 
dog, but I doubt if there are many men who suffer more in this 
war. Sometimes when things are slack he crawls into my 
dug-out and lets himself go. You can see all the mental agony 
this austere Nonconformist sufters. It is literally true to say 
that the sheer wickedness of it all makes him miserable and 
desperate. It is for him a holy war, and he is straining every 
nerve in the personal effort to win what he ho may be uni- 
versal peace for humanity. Meanwhile his life is far from a 
happy one. Even the questionable wit of camps is hateful to 
him. It was men like this that Cromwell had the wit to see 
would earry him anywhere—and they did.” 

Why, by the way, do such men as these come under the heading 
of “ Sportsmen Parsons’’? We suppose Mrs. Stuart Menzies 
allows herself to use the word in two senses. 

We cannot conclude this notice without making an allusion 
to the exceedingly romantic career of the Rev. W. Benton. His 
whole life was an adventure. He ran away from home, he ran 
away from school, he fell in love, he lost his money, he dis- 
appeared, he enlisted, he deserted, and turned up again after a 
longish space of time upon Robben Island, where ameng the 
lepers he underwent the experience known as conversion. After 
giving himself up to the military authorities, he was permitted 
to leave the Army and enter the Church. When war broke out 
he went to the war as a chaplain, but the desire to do actual 
fighting was upon him, and he asked leave to take a com- 
batant commission. The ecclesiastical authorities consented, 
without approval, and he was at once made “ Brigade Sniping 
Officer.” Meanwhile his somewhat emotional form of religion 
remained with him in its full fervour. “In the trenches he 


would kneel down, whether muddy or dry, and say his prayers 
Truly there is materia! here for a wonderful portrait 


out loud.” 





of a certain sort of Churchman militant—a portrait to arrest 
the instant attention even of those who, like the present writer, 
find the particular type by no means wholly attractive. 





THE ACTOR’S ART.* 
Tae British public as a whole, which takes a considerably 
greater interest in the niceties of acting than experts are in- 
clined to suppose, should be given the opportunity of seeing 
Mr. Louis Calvert’s Problems of the Actor, which so far 
has only been published in America. One has only to spend 
an evening in the cheaper parts of any theatre to realize how 
carefully the technique of well-known players is followed and 
commented on, by critics who, it is true, are unable for the most 
part to express their observations with the acouracy which 
would greatly enhance their enjoyment, but none the less do 
watch as far as they can the touches by which an interesting 
theatrical effect is built up. As Mr. Calvert himself puts it 
(p. 206), when speaking of inartistic lighting, “There may not 
be a dozen people in the audience who will know just why they 
feel that something is wrong, but a great many of them will 
have the feeling that something is wrong, that there is somehow 
an air of unreality, a false theatricality.” And the convers» 
appreciation of successful strokes is equally real and equally 
general. 

There is always something attractive in sheer virtuosity : 
we all love fireworks, whether on the congrt or political plat- 
form, or on the stage. And the pleasure given by a difficult 
thing well done is enormously increased by some measure of 
knowledge as to how it is done. Still better is it when we are 
in a position to appreciate the beautifully smoothed out in- 
tricacies of an achievement which appears so easy that in a lower 
stage of artistic education we should never imagine that any 
effort was being exerted at all. 

To do this in the case of music, painting, or literature requires 
a degree of patience and study for which the world at large 
has neither time nor inclination. With the theatre it is 
different. The appeal of acting is so immediate, its artistic 
truth is so readily tested by the instantaneous impression, that 
what in the other arts may seem hardly worth while as an 
abstruse and forbidding holiday-task, is quickly recognized as an 
acquisition within reach of any one possessing average common- 
sense and a small leavening of imagination. 

The idea, however, that his book should circulate broadcast, 
as it deserves to do, among the outside public, probably never 
occurred to Mr. Louis Calvert when he was writing it. It is 
directly addressed to members of his own profession, and this 
it is which gives it not only its high value, but also its rapidly 
grasped simplicity. Mr. Calvert has everywhere gone straight 
to the heart of the matter, with the result that there is a 
refreshing freedom from tiresome elucidations such as merely 
create confusion in the minds of readers unequipped with the 
technical jargon of a subject. By taking it for granted that 
his reader himself wishes to learn how to act, Mr. Calvert has 
saved every one a great deal of trouble, and has added enor 
mously to the concentrated vigour of his treatise. 

“No effort should be spared, no sacrifice should be shirked, 
to keep the spoken word supreme” (p. 220). This is the sum- 
mary of the author's theatrical gospel, and in the elaboration 
of it he shows us how hard a struggle the text of a play has 
to preserve its position amid the conflicting interests of manager, 
scene-painter, costumier, and electrician, all working as a rule 
without reference to each other and in serene disregard of the 
whole, rather on the lines of Lord Alvanley’s famous hunting 
heresy: ‘‘ What fun we could have, if it weren’t for these d——-d 
hounds!” Mr. Calvert takes us behind the scenes—a dissipation 
few of us ever age sufficiently to outgrow—and reveals an 
absence of co-ordination such as no ordinary member of the 
public could guess. 

His remarks on the reduction of material accessories to a 
properly subordinate sphere contain some of the most suggestive 
criticism in the whole volume, and deserve to become articles 
of faith — 

‘There are no bounds to. Ulusion, while realism is limited by 
the dimensions of the stage’ (p. 178). ** Lt is this sort of reality 
{i.e., imaginative reality] only that is worth striving for. It is 
not enough to put # real room on the stage, we must consider 
the impression a real room makes on us, and attempt to repro- 
duce the impression, not the room” (p. 212). 

At the same time, he is no extremist, for he realizes that the 
Aetor, By York : 
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spectator’s mind must have at least some scaffolding to work 
upon :— 

** For my part, I do not believe in the rigorous asceticism 
that starves the imagination, as much that is ultra-modern in 
staging does: that is quite as bad as over-feeding ” (p. 181). 

As regards the actor himself, Mr. Calvert does not believe in 
Diderot’s “ paradox” that the interpreter of genius is least 
affected by the emotion he portrays when this appears to be 
at its height :— 

* All passion, if it is to be infectious, must come from the 
inside *’ (p. 160). ‘ The actor who really moves audiences— 
to laughter or tears—does not trick them; he himself feels 
keenly the various emotions he seeks to express. . . . The 
beginner regards acting as make-believe : and that is an attitude 
of mind that the novice should rid himself of as speedily as 
possible, for it is inimical to the development of the more vital 
feculty—that of really feeling the emotions of his part. . . 

{ have only known one man who succeeded on the stage without 
this faculty, and that man was Sir Herbert Tree” (p. 123). 
The pages which Mr. Calvert devotes to a detailed analysis 
of what for want of a better word one must cali that actor's 
artistic trickery, and its successes and limitations, are among 
the most illuminating in the book. At the same time, he would 
be the last to underrate the necessity for an absolutely sound 
and comprehensive grounding in every “ trick’? and studio 
secret of the actor's art, wich is in fact the preliminary condi- 
tion enabling him to forget himself in a part. ‘* Ristori was able 
to throw her whole passionate soul into her emotional scenes, 
because she knew quite well her technique would not desert 
her” (p. 136). 

The greater part of the volume is in fact allotted to a careful 
consideration of the various technical means at the dispcsal 
of the actor, who requires them most when their need is least 
apparent to the public. * Big” scenes usually play themselves 

they are like a motor-car running downhill with the cluteh out: 
it is the passages that call for no emotional display which require 
the greatest study and elaboration—‘‘ The successful actor is he 
who can touch out and reinforce and make attractive the less 
attractive portions of the play ” (p. 104)—and most of all those 
in which the actor is “ in the air” and “ has nothing to do,” as 
in the prodigious listening scene quoted by Mr. Calvert from 
Vajor Barbara, where Lady Britomart opens the play by 
haranguing her (theatrically) unhappy son for fifteen minutes 
on end, 

Above all, Mr. Calvert insists on the necessity for team- 
* The faculty of rendering all possibile aid to his fellows 
should be cultivated by the actor as a matter of course” (p. 102). 


work, 


Contrary to popular belief, no art lends itself less than that of | 


theatre to self-centred individual success. What may 
appear to be an isolated triumph is only rendered possible by 
the support of every humblest assistant concerned. When this 
fact has been grasped by the average commercial manager, 
and has been applied, in the sense of co-operation, to every 
accessory art involved, the millennium of the theatre will be 
at hand, 


the 





FICTION. 
THE MAN WITH THE LAMP.* 
\s in her last novel, Before the Wind, Miss Laing draws her 
inspiration from the war, but lays her scene entirely on a remote 
corner of the Home Front. An expert military or naval critic 
might pick holes without end in the plot, the negligence ascribed 
to the authorities, the record and experiences of the principal 
character. To take only one example, the extraordinary good 
luck which cast up Martin Ascher as the sole survivor of the 
crew of a *‘U’-boat in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
obscure Seots fishing village where all his best friends’ lived 
stretches the long arm of coincidence to breaking-point. But 
viewed as a study in the conflicting claims of patriotism and the 
artistic temperament, the story is extremely interesting, and 
n entertainment it is first-rate. We frankly own to finding 
Ascher—the young German musical genius who was 
educated at Rugby and Cambridge, detested the German mcthod 
of waging war yet served against us on land, and entered the 


asa 


Alartin 


submarine service in order to satisfy himself as to the truth of 
the charges of “ frightfulness "°—rather hard to swallow. 
his chief benefactor, the eccentric philosopher James Carruthers, 
who devoted himself during the war to unravelling the secret 
of the pre-Minoan script by means of automatic writing, is 
even a tougher morsel. But he is a most engaging freak and 
© The Man with the Lamp, By Janet Laing, London; Dent, (6s, éd, netd 
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very good company. The women are much better, including 
the admirable Mrs. Abercrombie, of whom her husband said 
that she ought to have been a leader of forlorn hopes, or an 
Arctic explorer, or an early Christian martyr. She was a rabid 
anti-German, but more artist than anti-German, and more a 
kind woman than either. She had accepted the German musician 
as a perfect artist, not knowing his nationality. And then for her 
sins, after learning who he was, she was in danger of being 
forcea to accept him as the supplanter of her beloved nephew 
in the Black Watch, as the perfect lover of that nephew's 
betrothed—a young lady who was entirely at the mercy of her 
artistic instincts. ‘‘ No doubt this was romance. Mrs. Aber- 
crombie would have liked Heine to have written about it, and 
Schumann to have composed it, and would have wept with 
sympathy probably, if some tenor with tears in his voice had 
sung it to her. But to experience it was another thing.” Mrs. 
Abercrombie is a delight, but even more delightful are her 
massive housekeeper, Mrs. Binnie, and Mrs. Binnie’s niece 
Ellen, the comedy of whose courtship furnishes humorous relief 
to the more serious passages of the narrative. The homespun 
humours of Ellen, Mr. Dunwiddie, and the other gossips of 
Rathness keep us in touch with the realities. But in its essence 
the story is too fantastical for the reader to be deeply moved 
by the tragic but arbitrarily contrived catastrophe. 





READABLE NOVELS.—Anymoon. By Horace Bleackley. (John 
Lane. 7s. net.)—A prophetic story of the result of the establish- 
ment of a Socialist Commonwealth in England. The details of 
the story are well worked out, and the character of the principal 
figure is very cleverly developed._—Shadows of Desires. By 
Mrs. Sydney Groom. (Skeffingtons. 6s. 9d. net.)—The romance 
of a young widow of thirty-six, which is almost spoilt by the 
abominable conduct of her only daughter.—T'he Seekers. 
By Hugh F. Spender. (Collins. 6s. net.)—A novel dealing, not 
very sympathetically, with the more discredited side of modern 
spiritualism. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—_@——— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review}. 





Tue Jcty Montuites.—The Nineteenth Century devotes its 
first four articles to the ‘* Peace—or Truce?” Mr. G. A. B. 
Dewar points out that the Treaty, though justly severe to Ger- 
many, will not “ permanently cripple her in industry and com- 
merce.’ He is mildly hopeful in regard to the League of Nations. 
Mr. George Saunders prints the terms of the German peace 
which Herr Erzberger proposed to exact in September, 19/4, 
and the approving messages which he received from Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg and others to whom he submitted his draft. 
It is well to be reminded of the real sentiments of the Roman 
Catholic leader who is at present the ruling spirit of the Cerman 
Government. Herr Erzberger proposed to annex or control 
Belgium, the Northern French coast to Boulogne, Lorraine, the 
Baltic Provinces, Central Africa, and to exact an enormous 
indemnity. Yet some foolish people have been deceived by Herr 
Erzberger’s Pacificist and humanitarian professions. Lord Arran, 
writing on “ Ireland and England,” says that seventy per cent. 
of the Irish people want independence and cherish an “ indelible 
and vindictive hatred of England.” 
grant Ireland independence, we must wait patiently, Lord Arran 
thinks, until the Irish have come to a better state of mind. Sir 
Theodore Morison, writing on ** Engiand and Islam,” makes 
what we cannot but regard as an ill-judged attempt to deter the 
Allies from dealing out stern justice to the Turk by urging that 
the Indian Mohammedans will not like it. Sir T. H. Holdich 
has a curious article on * The Afghan Claim to Descent from 


As we cannot and will not 


Israel “—that is, from the Israelites led away into cap- 
tivity by the Assyrians. Lord Roberts, he says, believed 
that the Duranis, the ruling Afghan clan, who call them- 


selves “ Beni Israel,” were Jews; they are not Jews, but they 


are “unmistakably Hebraic.” There is a Kabul in Western 


Palestine, and the name means “ fettered’’; Afghan itself 
means ‘‘lond lamentation.” ‘ A Club Secretary on ¢ lubs,”’ 
by Mr. Cecil Maxwell-Lyte, is distinctly amsing. The 


Fortnightly has an important article by Mr. H. A. Gibbons 
on “ The Reconstruction of Northern France,” which should be 
read by the pro-German sentimentalists. Mr. 
us of the malevolent thoroughness with which the Germans 
robbed the great French industrial districts in order to ruin 
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them as competitors. The question now is whether the new 
industries set up in other parts of France will not impede the 
reconstruction of the North. Mr. Gibbons says that Government 
control of industry is causing the same exasperating delays in 
France as in Great Britain, and that the people of the North, who 
endured the enemy occupation with admirable courage, are 
becoming disheartened after six months of enforced idleness. 
“ Politicus ” describes the policy of the wilder Labour leaders 
as “ The Policy of Industrial Suicide,” and points out incidentally 
that “ nationalization is no remedy for labour disputes.” Mr, 
J. E. Allen explains his proposals for “ A Fairer Income Tax,” 
as set out in his recent book. Mr. J. A. R. Marriott’s historical 
commentary on “ The Treaty of Versailles,” so far as it relates 
to Eastern Europe, is useful and interesting. Mr. E. Bruce 
Mitford writes on “Cause and Effect in India,” illustrating 
the deplorable consequences of Mr. Montagu’s levity. M. Martial 
Teneo, of the Paris Opera, contributes a charming article on 
the centenary of the birth of Offenbach, whose last work, finished 
on his death-bed, proved to be his greatest—T'he Tales of Hoff- 
mann. In the Contemporary Sir Hugh Bell prints the notes 
on “Steel and the Coal Trade” which he prepared for his 
evidence before the Coal Commission. Speaking as an iron- 
master with collieries to supply his fuel, he says that 70 per cent. 
of the selling- price of his product goes in wages and 5 per cent, 
in salaries, 15 per cent. in rates and taxes, royalties, and the like, 
leaving only 10 per cent. for gross profit, out of which Income 
Tax and Super Tax have to be paid. Sir Hugh Bell concludes, 
therefore, that the wages could not be substantially increased. 
If his firm had paid 10 per cent. more wages during the past 
half-century, it would have had no profit at all. The steady 
rise of wages has been due to a steady improvement in the 
efficiency of labour. Sir Hugh Bell’s plain facts deserve the 
widest publicity. Dr. W. D. Morrison, writing on “'The Nation 
and the Church,” puts the case against the Enabling Bill, which 
is, he says, “ entirely the work of ecclesiastical circles,” repre- 
senting only one section of the Church. The laity would have 
no power in the proposed Church Assembly ; the Bishops would 
control it. Dr. Morrison recommends the Church to wait till 
England has a local Parliament of her own, which will have time 
to deal with Church affairs. Miss M. FE. Durham’s article on 
“ Albania and the Powers” is a forcible and unconciliatory 
plea for the Albanians. Mr. H. E. A. Cotton, diseussing ‘* Con- 
stitutional Reform in India,” admits that the Brahmins would 
get the power under the proposed scheme, and that “ it may very 
well be that India will not be so efficiently governed under the 
new conditions.” He makes it a grievance that Parliament 
should be allowed to discuss the Bill. Is Mr. Montagu, then, 
omnipotent as well as omniscient ? In the National Review 
Mr. Maxse gives a piquant ‘ Aide-Mémoire to the Historian,” 
recalling in some detail the political history of the days pre- 
ceding Great Britain’s declaration of war, with some most incon- 
venient quotations from the Liberal Pacificist journals. The 
true story of the Cabinet crisis of those days will be profoundly 
interesting when it is told; Mr. Maxse declares that Mr. Lloyd 
George was the chief obstacle to a prompt decision for war. 
The Duke of Northumberland contributes a brief and sceptical 
note on the League of Nations; the triple defensive Alliance 
between Great Britain, France, and America has, he thinks, 
“knocked the bottom out of the League.” Mr. Austin Dobson 
has a charming article on ‘The Learned Mrs. Carter,” the 
friend of Dr. Johnson. He does not forget to quote 
the Doctor's testimony to her domestic virtues; she 
“could make a pudding as well as translate Epictetus.”—— 
Blackwood’s has an admirable article by Major A. J. A’ Douglas 
on “The Passing of Old Fez,” and the usual store of highly 
interesting episodes of the war, including Major W. H. L. 
Watson’s account of the tanks at Bullecourt, May 3rd, 1917. 








The Dark People. The Village. By Ernest Poole. (Macmillan, 
6s. net each.)—Mr. Poole, an American novelist who revisited 
Russia in 1917, records his impressions of Petrograd and of some 
rural districts in these entertaining volumes. He emphasizes the 
fact that Russia is a nation of peasants, sadly ignorant but 
honest and hard-working folk. These “dark people” have a 
profound distrust of the town-dwellers and of politicians in 
general. They want more land because their holdings are far 
too small; they do not want Communism, under which the 
industrious man would have to support the idler. ‘They need 
clothes and implements, which the Bolshevik-ridden factories 
can no longer supply; but they can grow their own food and 





continue to exist until the townsfolk come to their senses. Mr. 
Poole strengthens our conviction that the Russian peasantry, 
the vast majority of the nation, are not and will not be Socialists, 
though they will practise co-operation with increasing skill, 
If that be so, Bolshevism cannot endure for long. It will be 
starved out. On the other hand, the stable Government for 
which Russia is waiting must be prepared to deal promptly and 
ungrudgingly with the land question. 


Bolshevism ; Mr. Keeling’s Five Years in Russia. By H. V, 
Keeling. (Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Keeling is 
a lithographer by trade and an active Trade Unionist. He was 
sent to Russia in 1914 by his employer, and escaped into Finland 
last January. He learned to speak Russian, and worked at his 
trade through the war and the revolution ; for a time he was 
employed as a photographer by Lunacharsky, the Bolshevik 
who professes to be a Minister of Education. With the assistance 
of Mr. E. H. Haywood, a fellow-member of the Labour Party, 
Mr. Keeling has described in this little book the condition of 
Bolshevik Russia as the workman sees it. His narrative con- 
firms in every respect the belief that the Bolshevik leaders are 
for the most part a gang of unscrupulous ruffians who have re- 
duced the decent working population to a state of indescribable 
misery. ‘The few agitators and crankg.who judge the Bolsheviks 
by their paper decrees and their speeches, and pretend that the, 
are honest reformers whom the Press has cruelly maligned, 
should read Mr. Keeling’s evidence to the contrary. He found his 
Russian friends densely ignorant ; even some of the more intelli- 
gent among them believed that the British people were as much 
oppressed as Russia had been under the Tsar. Mr. Keeling would 
gend some of our skilled artisans to Russia to teach the workmen 
their trades. Industrial missions of that kind might do a great 
deal of good. 


An interesting study of “The Regionalist Movement in 
France” by Mr. 4. W. G. Randall appears in the current Anglo- 
French Reviers (Dent, 2s. 6d. net). This movement is a reaction 
against excessive centralization in Paris. It has been stimulated 
by the success of the Provengal literary revival under Mistral, and 
of the young Breton school of writers, such as Le Braz and Le 
Goftic. The future will show whether the strong provincial 
sentiments can be translated into political action, but France 
needs, as much as Great Britain, some relief from the pressure of a 
central bureaucracy. Patriotism, like charity, begins at home ; 
if a man may play some part in the government of his village 
or his province, he is all the more likely to feel a genuine 
interest in the affairs of his country. 


The Venerable Bede. By the Right Rev. G. F. Browne. 
(S.P.C.K. 10s. net.)—Dr. Browne has rewritten on a larger 
scale his well-known essay on Bede, revising the historical 
chapters and adding accounts of Bede's scientific and theological 
work as well as of Anglo-Saxon education and art. In its new form 
the book may be commended as a readable and trustworthy 
account of the first Englishman who achieved enduring literar, 
fame. Nearly all that we know of the history of England up to 
the eighth century is due to Bede. Dr. Browne reminds us of the 
wide influence exercised by Northumbria in its palmy days before 
the Danish invasions. Alcuin, born in the year of Bede’s deat! 
and trained at York, became Charlemagne’s educational adviser, 
and introduced into France and Western Germany the learning 
which Northumbria had received from Rome. The Northumbrian 
Egbert organized the English missions which Christianized 
Holland and Northern Germany. Boniface, Archbishop of Mainz, 
who tried to convert the German heathen, was an Englishman 
by name Winfrid of Crediton. The contemporary Irish missions, 
of which we are often told by imaginative Irishmen, accomplished 
far less than these English missions, which are seldom mentioned. 
Dr. Browne points out, also, the inferiority of trish decorative 
art, as in the Book vi Kells, to the ordered beauty of the art of 
Lindisfarne. 





The Annual Register for 1918. (Longmans. 28s. net.)—The 
new volume of this familiar and useful annual record opens with 
a very prosaic account of the closing year of the war. ‘The 
statistics of casualties need expansion and revision. The 
chapters on home affairs are written with the usual care, and 
the foreign sections are interesting and accurate. 





The section 


of public documents contains the terms of the Armistices with 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey, but not Bulgaria, and Sir 


Douglas Haig’s despatch on the March retreat. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
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Allerton (M.), The Lady of St, Luke's, er 8vo ..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 
Parnes (J. M.), Picture Analysis of Got Strokes, 4to....(Lippincott) net, 
terger (M.), A Life at Stake, cr 8VO...... ccc eceeeeeees (Putnam) net 70 
Book of the Prophet Jeremiah (The), intro, and notcs by L. FE, Binns, 
(Methuen) net 16.0 





DO ntsc eedixccidbnds dosedseeetersabsertaeiunnectes 
Pooth (Evangeline) and Hill (Grace L.), The War Romance of the Sal 
ie BO BG a x kcewsrttinetdeteinsasasanes (Lippincott) net 6/0 


Breasted (J, H.), A History of Egypt from the Earliest, Times to the Perstan 
Ce: OO WG coe cncanncesdcceundanns (Hodder & Stoughton) net ¢ 
Burley (G. W,}Machine and Fitting Shop Practice, Vol. IT,, cr &vo 





(Scott & Greenwood) net 6,0 
Cambridge University Examination Papers, Vol. XLVII, 4to 

(Camb, Univ. Press) net 37/6 
Carey (A. E.\, The Dark Lady, cr 8VO....--.....00. ...(J. Long) net 70 
Chamberiain (G. A.), The Shining Road ..............055- (Collins) net 7/0 
Cross (W. L.), The History of Henry Ficlding. .(Camb, Univ, Press) net 63/0 
cs Cs Cee FG oo o'v:c nade sdeecinadsowys enon (Simpkin) net 10/6 
Dearmer (P.), The Art of Public Worship, cr 8vo........(Mowbray) net 4/6 
Dell (E. M.), The Lamp in the Desert, cr 8vo........ pyre net 6/9 
Diver (Maud), The Strong Hours, cr 8VO...........6.4-- (Constable) net 60 


Downing (EF, R.), A Source Book of Biological Nature Study, 8vo 


(Camb, Univ, Press) net 13/0 
Fecles (J. B.), Advanced Lecture Notes on Light (Camb, Univ. hae net 7/6 
iylea (M. Leonora), Margaret Protests, cr &VO........ (E. McDonald) net 7,6 
Ficteher (0, R. L.) and Walker (E.), Historical Portraits, 1700-1850 
en Oe Pree ere re eee (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Florence (Tales of), trans, by Tilian Dundas,............. (Melrose) net 0 
Gerard (M.), The Countess of Zelle, cr 8VO.......0.0 eee eee (Odhams) net, /o 
Harrison (F.), Obiter Scripta, 1918, er 8vo.......... (Chapman & Hall) net 0 
Hays (J. W.), How to Cut Your Coal Bill, er 8vo............ (Shaw) net 6 
Hobson (J. A.), Taxation in the New State, cr 8vo........ (Methuen) net 0 
Johnson (D. F. G.), Poems, 8V0O...........06 (Camb, Univ. Press) net 6 


Johnston (Sir H. H.), A Comparative Study of the Bantu and Semi-Bantu 
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arr (Oxford Univ, Press) net 0 
Kierst (W.) and Callier (O.), Hill's Polish-English Dictlonary (1. B. Hill) net 6 
Library of Business Practice (The), 10 vols., er 8voO........ (Shaw) net 42/0 
Lillie (F. R.), Problema of Fertilization, er 8vo..(Camb, Univ. Press) net 0 
Loane (G, G.), Companion to Diaconus, cr 8V0O.......... (Macmillan) net 0 
McTaggart (Lieut.-Col. M. F.), Hints on Horsemanship (Heinemann) net 6 
Mansion (J. E.), A School Grammar of Present-Day French (larrap) net 6 
Masefileld (J.), The Battle of the Somme, 8vo.......... (Heinemann) net 10/6 
Miln (Louise Jordan), Humpty-Dumpty, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Morris (Sir M.), The Story of English Public Health, cr 8vo..(Cassell) net 65,0 
Newton (A, W.), The English Elementary School, er 8vo. -Casgeess net $0 
O'Donnell (E.), Havnted Places in England, er 8vo.......... (Sands) net 0 
Oppenheim (E, P.), The Wicked Marquis, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Pain (B.), The Problem Club: Short Stories, er 8vo........ (Collins) net 7/0 
Scurfleld (H.), Infant and Young Child Welfare, cr 8vo....(Cassell) not 6/0 
Simpson (J. T.), Hidden Treasure, cr 8VO.........000-: (Lippincott) net 6,0 
Sons and Daughters of the Motherland, cr 8vo............ (Blackie) net 2/6 
“So Saith the Spirit,’ by a King’s Counsel, 8vo........ (Routledge) net 10/6 
Source Book of Australian History, 8VO............0cee cues (Bell) net 6/0 
Stocks (J, L.), Aristotle's Definition of the Human Good (Blackwell) net 2/6 
Sutherland (G,), Constitutional Power and World Affairs, er 8vo 

(Oxford Univ, Press) net 6/6 
raylor (F. W.), Principles of Scientific Management, cr 8vo..(Harper) net /0 
Vaylor (F. W.), Principles of Shop Management, cr 8vo....(Harper) net /0 
reed (P. L,), Chemistry and Manufacture of Hydrogen, 8vo (1, Arnold) net 10/6 
hom (C.) and Fisk (W. W.), The Book of Cheese, er 8vo. .(Macmillan) net 8/0 
fhomas (@.), Things Big and Little, er 8vo...... (Chapman & Hall) net 6/0 
Thompson (C. P.), Cocktails, cr 8VO.......ccccccccccseces (Collins) net 7/6 
rhorne (G.), Harder than Steel, cr BVO. .......cccceees (T. W. Lauric) net jo 
rremaine (H.), Two Months, cr 8V0..........cccecccecees (Daniel) net 7/0 
Webb (W.), Garden First in Land Development, 8vo....(Longmans) net 5/0 


net 12/6 


lhe Modern Pistol and How to Shoot It, er Svo (Putnam) 


Winans (W.) 


TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
CF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO.,, Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
GREAT JULY SALE 
OF LINENS 
Sale List sent post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place, BELFAST 





TO-DAY “AND UNTIL “26rn INST. 
HAMPTONS JULY SALE 
For detailed descriptions of many bargains that are never equalled elsewhere in 


Carpets, Curtains, Furnishing Fabrics, Wallpapers, Secondhand 
Furniture, Household Linen, Lace Curtains, China, Glass, &c., see 


Iliustrated Sale Catalogue 


Hamptons 
PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 1. 


Sent free. 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, LT 
Builders & Decorators, 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 1 


BEG RESPECTFULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO 
ESTIMATE FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR REPAIRS, PLAIN AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTING, ETC., ETC, 


TOTAL FUNDS - £23,518,162. 
ROV AL | FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, |_ LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


LIMITED, 


1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


HEAD 
OFFICES | 24-28 Lombard Streez, LONDON, 





| 
| 





REFORMED INNS. 


The PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION Ltd. 


manages about 150 licensed Inns. 


Ash for descriptive List and Report, 


Take £1 Shares; 5% paid rezularly for 20 years. 


P.R.H.A., St. George’s House, 193 Regent St., W.1, 


A PEACE RISK. 





Whe is carrying your death Risk P 


is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


FOR SALE & TO LET. 


2 RE WO. 0D STAFFS. 

8 miles from Wolverhampton, 16 from Stafford, and 2} from Four 
Ashes Station (L.N.W,R.). ¥ 

THOMAS J. BARNETT & SONS will submit for sale by auction at “ TH 

AUCTION MART,” 25 DARLINGTON STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON, on 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 23RD, 1919, at 7 o’clock, a very 


COMMODIOUS RESIDENCE, 
“ Bargate,” Brewood, with extensive gardens and outbuildings, oceupying a 
secluded and central position tn this healthy Village, and containing an arca 
of 5,603 SQUARE YARDS or thereaboute 

The premises are eminently suited for a PRIVATE SCHOOL OR PUBLIC 
INSTITUTION, the accommodation comprising 3 Reception Rooma, 39 ft, 6 in, 
by 28ft. 6in., 28ft. by 15 ft. 6in., and 21 ft. Gin. by 16/t., with numerous 
other large rooms and kitchen quarters on the ground floor, and on the first floor 
are 11 bedrooms, 

Printed particulars, with plan, may be obtained from 
MONCKTON, Solicitors, 27 Waterloo Street, Birmingham ; 
25 Darlington Street, Wolverhampton. 


1” BE SOLD as a going concern, a well-equipped PRE- 
3 PARATORY SCHOOL of 20 odd boys, paying average fees of £105, 
with premises of 2} acres and field of 3 acres in a high, dry, and sunny climat 
within three hours of London. Accommodation for 30 boys could be arranged 
To secure connexion retiring head would stay a year, subject to relief from all 
household management, Price for freceholki premises, goodwill, fixtures, and 
achool furniture, £9,500 (part can remain).—Full particulars to bond-fide pur- 
chasers on application to C, O. HUMPHREYS & SON, Solicitors, 4 
Warwick Court, Gray's Inn, W.C. 1. 
if AMPSTEAD. WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
_ GEORGE DU MAURIER’S HOUSE, within a few hundred yards of the 
Heath and Tube Station, and possessing extensive views over seve ral counties 
Lounge Hall, 4 Reception rooms, delightful Studio, 7 Bedrooms, &c., large Garage, 
small but most pleasant old Dutch Garden. FREEHOLD £6,000.—ROBERT- 
SON. MORGAN & BARTON, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2 
BS She mtcnoy from September, for young NORWEGIANS, 
brother 21 years and sister 18 years, a comfortable, refined HOME in 
or very near London, Object Language and pleasant cnviropment and 
association,—Apply to NORWEGIAN CONSULATE GENERAL, London, EC, 3 


Messrs, COLMORE 4 
or the Auctioncers 





and 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT ANB WANTED. 
E..HL BE. MURRAY, PUBLISHERS’ CLERK for many 
e 


years in the service of Smith, Elder, and Co,, and Sole Clerk in charge 
of the Dictionary of National Biography throughout the publication of that work 
by that firm, desires suitable employment out of London; seaside (South Coast) 
preferred, Well accustomed to responsibility. Good knowledge of account 
Could act as Secretary or Librarian, Excellent references,—Address 54 Har- 
borough Road, Streatham, London, 8,W. 16. 


SINGAPORE. — LIBRARTAN 


| AFFLES LIBRARY, 
required, preferably single and about 30 years of age. Library experience, 
with knowledge of classification and cataloguing essential, Salary $4,500 


After this 


increasing by two aunual increments of $300 (the dollar= Zs. 44.). 
The appoint- 


years’ probation may be placed upon pensionable establishment. 
ment will be made by the Secretary of State, but applications in the first instance 
with copies of testimonials, to be addressed, by July 3ist, to the HON, SEC 
RETARY, The Library Association, Caxton Hall, London, 8.W.1. 
MVHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
The Council of the University wi!l require, next October, a Graduate in 
Mathematicai Honours for the post of MATHEMATICAL TUTOR and ASSIS- 
TANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS. Salary £350. Applications, with 
testimonials of successful teaching experience, to be sent before July 22nd to the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar 
ANTED, at ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD, 
MASTER (resident and unmarried), next September, to teach Elementary 
Classics, English, French and Mathematics, and to help with Oyicket and Rugb 
Football._—For further informaticn apply Rev. THE HEAD-MASTER, 
St. John's School, Leatherhead. 
ANTED, in September next, at FRIARS SCHOOL, 
BANGOR, N.W., a CLASSICAL MASTER. Salary £250. Also 
MASTER for HISTORY and ENGLISH. Salary £200 (non-resident).—A 
cations, with three recent testimonials, to be sent to the CLERK OF 
GOVERNORS, 8 Snowdon Villas, Bangor, on or before July 25th. 
VHE QUEEN’S SCHOOL, CHESTER.—Required, in 
September, a HOUSE-MISTRESS to take charge of boarders and domestic 
arrangements of boarding-house and schoo! (one building), Experience essential 
—For particulars apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ppl 
rH 
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ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 7EADON AND GUISELEY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
~ There are vacancies for Whole-Time Teachers to begin work in September The Governors of the above-named School invite applications for the postition 


next :—- 

(a) ENGLISH MASTER at the WESTMINSTER TECHNICAL (INSTITUTE, 
Candidates for this position —and for position (+) should possess a good Honours 
University Degree or its equivalent, but the qualification will not be insisted 
on in the case of persons otherwise exceptionally qualified, The teacher ap- 
pointed will also be required to teach arithmetic, 

Commencing salary £150 to £210 a year, according to qualifications and experl- 
cnee, rising to £300 by vearly Inerements of £15, thence to £100 by £19 inerements, 

Preference will be given to persons who have served with the Forces of the 
Crown, 

()) ENGLISH MISTRESS at the TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BLOOMS- 

s~ERY. In addition to the qualifications mentioned above, candidates should 
have had experience in teaching girls of 14 vears of age. 

Commencing salary £120 a vear, rising to £270 by annual inerements of £10. 
The commencing salary may be increased to £160 a year, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience, 

(c) ART MISTRESS at the TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BLOOMSBURY. 
Candidates should poasess a good knowledge of design and the practical applica- 
tlon of art to various kinds of technical work, Experience of teaching girls over 
14 vears of age csascnttal, 

Salary as for position (+) above, 

For each of the above 3 positions a temporary bonus of 158, a week is payablo, 

Application forms may be obtained from the EDUCATION OFFICER (1. 1), 
Fslneation Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C, (stamped, addressed foolseap 
envelope necessary). Form must be returned by 11 a.m. on 15th July, 1919. 
Canvassing disqualifies, JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 
ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Heal-Mistresa —Miss M. A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc, (Hons.), London. 

The Committee invite apulications for the following appointments at the 
above-named School : 

(4) A FORM MISTRESS to teach Mathematics, 
Hons, Degree in this anbject. 

(5) A FORM MISTRESS with high qualifications in French and one other 
language. A 

Salary according to qualifications and experience, 

Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may be had 
on application to the undersigned, Forms of application may also be obtained, 
and must be returned by July Leth, 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will diaguality a eandidate, 

The successful candidates will be expected to take up their duties in September, 
ivia 

Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester, 





Candidates must possess an 


SPURLEY HEY, 





LIBRARY OF 


June, LaLa, Director of Education, 
N ANCTHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
+ 

Principal -ALFRED NLXON, F.CLA,, F.CLLS. 

A PRINCIPAL MASTER with high qualifications and teaching experience 
September next. Commencing salary £500 per annum. 

Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may be had 
the undersigned, and must be returned by July L2th, Canvassing, directly or 
indirectly, will disqualify a candidate, 

Deanagate, Manchester, Director of Education, 
N ANCHESTER EDUCATLON COMMITTEE, 
Head-Viatress Mins M. A, JOHNSTONE, B.Se. (Hons.), London, 

Wanted, a TLACH ER of COMMERCIAL SU BIECTS (Ty pewriting, Shorthand, 
in addition, 

Salary according to qualifications and experience. 
©7 three testimonials and the names of three referees, must reach me not later 
than July 9th, 1919, 

Deansgate, Manchester, Director of Education, 

JNIVERSITY or MANCHESTER. 
MENCS BOARD, Salary £400, Open to men or women,.—Further particulars 
and forms of application may be obtained from the SECRETARY to the Appoint- 
foolseap enyelope.—Applications shoukl be received on or before 12th 
duly, 19, 

The Council invite applications for the following appointments :— 

Jat ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, commencing salary £400 per annum 
- : D os 


MANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
in Modern Languages (French and cither German or Spanish) is required for 
On anplication to the undersigned, Forms of application may be obtained from 
LAducation Offices, SPURLEY HEY, 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOT, FOR GIRLS. 
sookkeeping), capable of taking cither a Modern Language or English subjects 

Applications, giving age, qualifications, and expericnee, together with copies 

Education Offices, SPURLEYV HEY, 

The Council invites applications for the post of SECRETARY tothe APPOINT- 
ments Board, ‘The University, Manchester, on receipt of a stamped, addressed 
N ATIONAL WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 

2nd ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, £Y 5 


RECORDS ASSISTANT, ‘. —-- - 
2 CATALOGUERS, a aie 
PERIODICALS CLERK, a ~ ae. Ks 
2 PUPIL ASSISTANTS (Grade 1.) ean 


2 PUPIL ASSISTANTS (Grade IL.) ,. £0, Ae 
A thorough knowledge of the Welsh language is easontial for the Ist Assistant 
Librarian, and will be considered an additional qualification for the 2nd Assistant 
Librarian, 
Particulars of cach appointment and forms of application may be obtained 
from the undersigned, 
Aberystwyth, 
June Zsth, 1919, 


JOHN BALLINGER, 


Librarian. 


| ARROGATE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL 
(DUAL). 

Wanted, fo commence duties in September, one FORM MASTER and one 
FORM MISTRESS, Canlidates s1ould be Graduates who have taken Mathe- 
matics as part of their Fina! Degree Cours, Games a recommendation. Com- 
meneing salary according to experiences, Scale—-Men, £180-£450; Women, 
£150-£330, 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and expericner, and accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must reach the CLERK TO 
THE GOVERNORS, Education Office, 5 Haywra Crescent, Harrogate, not 
later than 10th July, 1919 


B EDFORD COLLEGE ~~ FOR 


(University of London.) 
REGENTS PARK, N.W, 1. 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in the DEPARTMENT of FRENCH LANGUAGE = and 
MEINIALVAL LITERATURE, which has recently been instituted, 

Salary £250 (non-resident ), 

Further particnlars may be obtained from the SECRETARY OF COUNCIL, 
to whom applications for the post should be seat not later than Thuraday, July 17th. 


EEDS RY wee SS Es 
Tho Council of the University will ‘shortly proceed to the appointment of a 
TIBR ARIAN ata salary of £400 a year, —Applications should be addressed to 
pve ae ETARY, The University, Leeds, from whom all particulars may be 
Obtained, 


WOMEN. 





of HEAD MASTER, which will be vacant at the end of the Midsummer Tern 
1919, The school is a mixed school of 314 pupils (120 boys, 185 girls). Ir is 
full and arrangements for extensions are in progress, 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom o; 
British Possessions, 

The initial salary will be from £500 to £00, according to qualifications ant 
experience, 

Application should be made before 2ist July on a form whieh may be obtatnedt 
from M. RENNARD), 

Guiseley, near Leeds, Secretary to the Governors 

RMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The Council invites applications for the postof ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
MODERN HISTORY. Salary £250 per annum. Appointment in the fy 
instance for three years, At the end of this period the Assistant Lecturer ts 
eligible for & permanent appointment at a salary rising to £4100.—Candidates are 
requested to send five copies of their applications and of not more than three 
testimonials so as to reach the SECRETARY not later than July 10th, 1919, 


RMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

bute for the posta of :— 

JECTURER in FRENCUEL in the Faculty of Arts 
(6) ASSISTANT I TURER in FRENCH tn the Faculty of Commerce, 
(c) ASSISTANT LECTURER in SPANISH in the Faculty of Commer 

Other things being equal, preicrence will be given in the case of the Freve! 
Lectureships to candidates who have also qualifications in German, and in 
case of the Spanish Lectureship to a candidate who has also qualitications in 
Italian, 

The salary in cach case is £250 per annum, and the appointment wil! in the 
first instance be made fer three years, At the end of this period the Assistan 
lecturers are ellgible for permanent appointments at a salary riving from £259 to 
£400. 

Candidates are requested to send five copies of their applications and of uot 











The Council invites 
(a) ASSISTANT IL 















more than three testimoniais so as to reach the SECKINTARY, Armstrong 
College, not later than July 19th, 1919. 
{AM BRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE 

There will be vacancies on the Staff next term for MASTERS to teac': the 
following subjects:—(1) FRENCH; (2) ENGLISH; (3) MATHEMATICS 
(these are Senior Posts and the minimum initial salary under the County Seale 
will be £200): (4) HISTORY: (5) GEOGRAPHY, with Nature Study ii 
possible ; (6) JUNIOR ENGLISH, Minimum Initial salary £160, with allow 
ance for previous experience, All candidates for Senior Posts should possess 
an Honours degree ; candidates for other posts with a good Pass degree will be 
considered.—Forms of application, which should be returned tmmeddiately 
may be obtained of the EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge 


Ist July, 1910, 
U NIVERSITY: COLLEGE OF 
ABERYSTWYTH, 
At the close of the current term the University College of Wales wil 
to the appoint ment of Professors in 
LATIN, PHYSICS. 
The stipend of each of the above Chairs is £600 a year 
Particulars may be cbtained of the REGISTRAR of the UNIVERSIT\ 
COLLEGE, whom applications should reach on or before July 12th, 1919, 
Applications may be accompanied by testimontfals and references, 
J. H DAVIES, 
Registrar. 


WALES, 


: WALES, 
1 proceest 


16th June, 1919, 


J NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


Or 


At the close of the current session the University College of Wales will proces t 
to the appointment of PROFESSORS in AGRICULTURE, GEOLOGY, PUR 
MATHEMATICS, WELSH. 

The initial stipend of cach of the above Chairs is £600 a year. 

Particulars may be obtained of the REGISTRAR of the University Colleg* 


of Wales, whom applications should reach on or before July 25th, 1919, 
Applications may be accompanied by testimonials and references 
J. H, DAVIES, 
June 28th, 1919, Registrar 


OSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED FOR THE ABOVE SCHOO! 


Duties to commence on the first day of the Autumn term, 

Salary £350 and share of capitation fees. The average for the last two veara 
about £500, Average number of boys for the last two years about 150 

The Head-Master must be a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom 
or the British Possessions. 

House rent free and all rates and taxes paid except water and gas, 

The house affords accommodation for boarders. 

Candidates are requested to send applications, stating age and whether marricd 
and with one copy of not more than t‘iree testimonials, not later than L7th Ju 
1919, to the undersigned, 0. B. GILES, 

Clerk to the Governors of the Boston Gramm tr 


80th June, 1919, School Foundation, Wide Bargate, Boston 
— POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. I. 


The Governing Body invite applications for the following appointment, dating 
from Ist September, 1919 :—— 

ASSISTANT LECTURER (Women’s Department) on SCIENCE as APPLIED 
to HOUSECRAFT. Honours Degree essential, Commencing salary wil) be 
£120 to £150, depending upon qualifications and experience, rising to £270 in 
accordance with the L.C.C, Scale, A temporary war bonus of £39 per annum is 
also paid, 

For particulars of the above appointment send stamped, addressed envelope tv 
the SECRETARY. 

— WANTED.—PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

Maths. Mod, Lang. Sec. Form. Commencing salaries up fo £300 r« 
PREP. SCHOOLS, Ci. £250. Genl, Subjs, £250. Fr. Matha, £200. Chapla’s 
and Games £250 res. COLONIE About £200 res. with passage. MANY 
SENIOR and JUNIOR PO: -FUTURE CAREER ASSOCTATION 
CFUTORIAL DEPT, F.C. NEEDES, 53 VICTORIA ST., 8.W, 


Q(ECRETARY required for large Provincial Y.M.C.A.  Busi- 

ness qualifications desirable, but powers of leadership, adaptability, awt 
genuine desire to help men essential.—Apply, stating ago, salary required, and 
qualitications—Commercial, Social, Educational, Religious, and Sporting. Euclos 
photograph (which will be returned) to Box 918, The Spectat wr, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


Classics. 





RIVATE SECRETARYSHIP required. Gentleman (28). 

Public School, Banking experience, Fluent French, German, Ita'lan 

Kuasian, Literary. Highest references..-Write Box 917, The Spectator 
1 Wellington Strect, Strand, London, W.C. 2, 
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(OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
( / YORKSHIRE, 
SETTLE AND DISTRICT, 
APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTRESS IN PHYSICAL EXERCISES, 


Applications are invited for the post of PHYSICAL INSTRUCTRESS to | 


e amence duties in September next. Candidates should have taken a course of 
training qualifying them to teach the Ling 8ystem of Swedish Gymnastics. 

the ‘Teacher appointed will be responsible for the instruction in Physical 
Exercises at the Settle Girls’ High School, and when not engaged in this work 
will visit Elementary Schools for the purpose of giving and supervising instruction 
in the same subject, She will be required to p tee her whole day time to the 
cuties of the port, 

Initial salary from £150 per annum, rising to £250 by annual increments of £14. 
In Axing the initial salary each complete year of previous teaching experience 
may be counted up to 10 years, 

Applications must be made on forms obtainable from the Education Depart- 
ment, County Hall, Wakefield, and must be returned with copies of three recent 
testimonials not later than Monday, July 21st, 1919, 

Canvassing will be a disqualification, 


W est RIDING COUNTY 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for an appointment 
as ASSISTANT in the Secondary Branch of the Department. 

andidates should by Graduates, preferably in Honours, The possession of a 
}iploma in Education will be an advantage. 

Salary £250, rising to £350 by annual increments of £10, 

A form ef application may be obtained, together with particulars of the duties 
and conditions of appointment, from the Education Department County Hall, 
Wakefield, The form should be completed and returned, together with copies 


COUNCIL. 





¢f not more than three recent. testimonials, so as to reach the Education Depart- | 


ment not later than 0a.m, on July 21st, 1919, 





qty OF SHEFFIELD—EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
J 


SHEFFIELD CITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WANTED, in September next 
ia) RESIDENT WOMAN J! TOR in GEOGRAPHY or HISTORY, 
(6) RESIDENT WOMAN TUTOR in INFANT SCHOOL METHOD, 
Commencing salary: according to qualifications and experience, rising by 
auunal Increments of £10 to £220 per annum, Scale under revision, A War 
Aliovance of £10 is also payable to 8lst October, 1920. 


| This course provides a thorough training for women with the requisite qt 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 

INGTON, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's Tralntag 
in SWEDISH FDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and 
MASSAGE, DANCING In al! jis branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
HYGIENE, &c, Residential fees £110 a year, ‘Three years’ course, 

GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING, 
TPHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 

Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M, H. WOOD, M.A. 
(London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical ‘I'ripos, Cambridge: Girton College. A 
residential College providing a year's any swe training for secondary teachers, 
The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory 
and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of London University, Amplo 
opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematice, 
and other subjects in schools in Cambridge, Students arc admitted iu January 
and in September. Fees 80 guineas and 70 guineas, 

Particulars as to qualifications for adinission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Traiuing College, 
Wellaston Road, Cambridge. < 


ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


P - - 
MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC TCONOMY AND 
COOKERY, 

High Sireet, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Mancliester, 

Principal ee oe ee Miss bk. J. KOSS, 


The New College will be opened in September, and will provide training for 
students in all branchea of Domestic Economy, 

TWO YEAR COURSE.-- Teachers’ Diploma in Combined Domestic Subjects 
(Cookery, Laundry-work and Housewifery), Students taking this Course will 
receive a Maintenance Grant of £15 per annum from the Board of Education, 

ONE YEAR COURSE.— Teachers’ Diploma in Needlework, Dressmaking, 
Millinery, Teachers’ Certificate of the City and Guilds of London fustitute 
in Dressmaking, Needlework and Millinery, 

OTHER COURSES, Training in Institutional Housekeeping (one year), 
flea- 





| tions, who desire to prepare themselves for positions in large institutions, as 


Manageresses, Matrons, or Housekeepers, 
TRAINING FOR HOUSEWIVES CERTIFICATE (other than teaching),— 
This course is intended for young ladies as a part of their ordinary education, 
Short Courres of Jeasons in Cookery, Laundry-work, Dressmahkiag and Millinery, 
Public Demonstrations in Cookery and Laundry-work will be given weekly, 
Public Lectures will be given at regular intervals jo Hygiene, hy-ivlogy, 


| Sick Nursing, &e., &c, 


Forms of application, which should be returned as early as possible, may be | 


ebtained from the undersigned, 
Neducation Office, 
Sheffield, 
June 25th, 1919, 


rINHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY, 
Che Council are about to appoint a Lecturer in Philosophy, Salary £400 
per annum, 
Applications must be sent in by July 15th.—Turther particulars may be 
obtained from W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


rYHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
DEPARTMENT OF FDUCATION, 

4 SENIOR LECTURER (man) will shortly be appointed, Salary £350 per 
arnam,—Applications should Le in the hands of the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, by July 12th. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


H. 8. NEWTON, 


Secretary, 


d be E SCOTTISH Y.M.C.A. will be glad to hear from young 

men of good education with a view to their taking SECKETARIAL 
APPOINTMENTS as a life work. experience in organizing work for 
the welfare of young men or boys will be of value..—Form of application and 
full particulars as to nature of work and talary may be obtained from the 
STAFFING SECRETARY, Scottish Y.M.C.A, Headquarters, 118 George Street, 
blinburgh, 


b haes EB QUEEN'S UNTVERSITY Or BELFAST. 


the PROFESSORSHIP of FDUCATION will become vacant on Ist October, 
1°10, Applications are invited before 16th July. 
luformation as to salary and terms of appointment may be obtained from 
JOHN M. FINNEGAN, 
Secretary. 
N.B.— Direct or indirect canvassing of individual Senators or Curators will 
le considered a disqualification, 


J NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 

VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 

Inicrmation can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for Univeralty 
women from Miss H, M, CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon. Mods, Maths.), Secretary. 


LECTURES, &o. 
PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS. 

( {(ONFERENCE OF MODERN CHURCHMEN. 

J JULY 7TH-147TH, 1919. 

KENSINGTON TOWN HALL, S.W, 
Presidential address by 
PROFESSOR PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D., at 8.30 p.m., TULY 7th. 
Siubjeets and Paper Readers :-—Tuesday, July 8th, 10.30 g.m., The Church, 
Natio! av@ Denominational, Professor W. R. Matthews (Dean of King's 
College), 8.20. Mi dru Theology ad Christian Missions. Rey. Dr. Caldecott. 
tuly @th. 10.20 a.m., Self-Government for the Church. Rey, H. 1D. A. Major, 
editor Medora Churchman, 8.30 p.m., Marriage ard Divorce, Rev. C. Sharp, 
WA. July LOth, 10.30 a.m., Problems of Public Worship. Hon. the Rev, 
Canon |. Adderley, 8.30 p.m., Preaching, Dr. Cyril Norwood (Master of Marl- 
horough College). July Lith, 10.30 a.m., Teaching. Rey. Harold Anson. 
S30. Music and Worship. Dr. Nicholson (Organist Westminster Abbey), On 
Tul, 12th and 13th, subjects of interest to teachers. Church services daily at 
St. George's Church, Campden Hill, by kind permission of the Vicar. 

Application for further Information and tickets, 2s. daily, 15s. weekly. to 
Hon, Sec., Churchmen’s Union Office, 32, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 1 


LECTURES at 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W, 
(Theosophical Free Reading Room.) 

VERY FRIDAY in JULY at 3.30 p.m. on “ The Temple 

4 of the Holy Ghost.” Every Tuesday at 8 p.m, on “ The Wisdom of 
tne Great Poets,” Admission Free,—For full Syllabus of lectures apply SEC, 
aa above, 
| ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. IIL. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Reeognized by the Board of Education for the Training of Teachers, 
Head of Department : Miss MARY FE, MARSDEN, 

Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Infant Care, 
Science applied to Houseeraft, Needlework, Dressmaking and Millinery, Training 
for Housekeepers and School Matrons, Hostels for Students,—For Prospectus 
apply to the SLCRETARY, 





TENSE 


A Hostel to provide accommodation for students living at a distance from the 
College will be ready in the Autumn, 

Applications for admission to the Col'ege in September should Le made at once, 

Copies of the Prospectus, together with any further information, may tk 
obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, at the Temporary prenilses, 20 
(larendon Koad, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester, 

SPURLEY HEY, 
Director of Education, 


ee my EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
t DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, Presideut : 
Rt, Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairmanand Hon, Treasurer: Mr, CG 4, 
Montefiore, M.A, ; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information conesri- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply te the Principal, Miss B, LAWRBNOK 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 2 
THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained In this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Maseage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 


| Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 





( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


“MARDENING for WOMEN.—-Practical training; vegetable, 

fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life, from 

68 gns, per ann, Gardening year begins in September; students can enter any 
date.—Illus, prospectus of KIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr. Rye, Sussex, 


EEDENS SCHOOL OF GARDENING, NEWICK, SUSSEX. 

17 acres, Thoroughly practical training to enable STUDENTS to take 

up HORTICULTURE as a profession or to supervise own garden, Jam-making 
and Fruit-bottling—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLL#GES. 
( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
c CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond, (Girton College).—First-rate 
Modern Education, Premises spevially built. for a School, Large Playing-tlelds 
and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tenuts, Cricket, Swhaming, &e, 
WEXHILL-ON-SEA.—Dane Court School, standing in 
grounds of 5 acres, Good 
y; 


country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea: 
swimming, 


education, Great attention to health, Net-ball, teunis, hocke 
riding.—Principal, Miss FORD. 


INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Boarding Houses, 14 
Minster Yard, and “ Witham View.” Autumn term begins Sept. Lsth ; 
boarders, Sept. 17th,-For particulars apply to the MEAD-MISTHESS, 


rFVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LU¢ RETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs anid sea, 











IGHFt#LD , 
4 OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residentia! School for Girls, ‘Tele.: “ Watford 616." 


MIHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Lider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages, New Domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams, Principal, Miss L. ©. DODD. 
YONSDOWN SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 
4 = Next Term opens September 22nd, Vacaneles for Girls, 11 to 20 years, 
Entire charge taken, Preparation for all Exams, Sound English education, 


| with facilities for elder girls to spectalize In Art, Musie, French, Dancing and 


H 


Gymnasiles, and Domestic Science, Terme £80 to £150 per angum,—Principal 


Miss BUCKINGHAM, 


WER EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
b “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, = Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only, Eutire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Reeldeut trained Nurse, Detached house 4 ulus, 
from sea,—For illus, Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier, 
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rg\UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 
Principal (Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., Loadon, 
rincipals | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead, Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the wniversities, if required. 
Renutiful « uation overlooking ths bay, Good garden, Net Dall, Tennis, Bathing. 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

U — situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing, Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupationa, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle, 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss A’.10B J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripoa) and o the Maria Grey Training Collegs. 


rT INGHOLT SCHOOL HINDHEAD. 
Summer Term began on Thursday, May 8th, and ends on Thureday, July 31st, 


Prospectus on appltaation to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
rel.: 7 Grayshott, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
7 Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up tothe ags of 19. 
>pacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playinggrouads, Healthy 
t ituation ; om ; very suitable for delicate girls.~—¥or Prospectus apply to Head- Mistress. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
YHE VILLA STE. MONIQUE, 
an Educational Home for 12 elder girls, will open in Paris on October 
the Ist at 9 RUE D'ERLANGER, PARIS lée, Five minutes’ walk from the 
ois de Boulogne.—For Prospectus apply to Melle, MANILEVE, B, és L.-Ph., 
St. Monica’s, Burgh ileath, Tadworth, Surrey. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 


} OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 
Special Entry, No Nomination aaaee. —Full particulars with copies 
of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, *‘ Royal Navy House,” 
33 old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
AUTICAL COLLEGE, ‘E, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND "MERCHANT SERVICE, 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Nomina- 
tons to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Terms £80 per annum, Early 
2 Xhould be made. 
Apply Messrs. DEVITE & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C, 3. 


{UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). Motor from 
Ss Malkdstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding-houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation-ideal; 400 ft. above sea, 
with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rey. 
WwW. Ww. HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 


| OOTHAM SOHOOL, YORK. 
Under the Management of a Committee of the Society of Friends, 
ead-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (sometime LExaminer to the 
teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of Cambridge ln School Manage- 
ment and Method), 

Seven Scholarships (Science, History, Classics, Medicine), two Intermediate 
Science with Honours, one Intermediate Arts, seven First Medical Examination, 
tweaty-nine Matriculation Examination (1916-1913), 

Coples of the Prospectus can be obtained on application tothe HEAD-MASTER, 
iteotham School, York. 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
ea, facing oor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head- Master, H. Vv. PLU M, MLA 


Sr EDMUNDS SCHOOL, ~ CANTERBURY. 
b Fine healthy situation, High —_ overlooking City, 

‘Twenty acres of playing fields, —— unior School, 

Preparation for Universities, Army, & 

ror r prospectus write to Rev, W. F. BU RN SIDE,x. A., Head-!oster, 

















PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
| .—Recent Successes gained by Pupils 
f Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A, 
WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), § SANDHURST 1 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14, 
___ Apply Stirling House, Manor Koad, “Bournemouth, 





Vu GENTLEMAN, “University Graduate or Clergyman, 

undertase the EDUCATION of BOY of 14 who is backward in his studies? 
—Apply, stating terms and particulars, to re W.,”” Box 916, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Sti Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


| EADING ALOUD. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
givea Private Lessons in Elocution, Expression, Interpretation, Reciting 
Terms forwarded, 446 Strand, W.C, 2, 
“ SPEAKING IN PUBLIC * (without MS.), 
ly CHAS. SEYMOUR, 4s. net, pub. by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., London. 


J XPERT TUITION in ENG (GLISH, COMPOSIT LON, LATIN, 

1) FRENCH, LOGIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &c., for exams. or self-improvement, 
viven at a or at Oxford Street by expe rienced College Tutor, —Write 
rUTOR, M.A., 109 Abbeville Road, Clapham, SW. 


pry ATE SCHOOL FOR DEAF BOYS, SPRING HILL, 
NORTHAMPTON. (Established-1867.) Pleasantly situated in its own 
xrounds. Remarkable examination successes. Speech and Lipreading. Cricket, 
football, tennis, &e —Apply tor prospectus, Head-Master, F. INCE JONES, B.Se, 


‘PEAKING WITHOUT NOTES” will make you 1a FLUENT 
and CONVINCING SPEAKER, Enable you to prepare speeches WITH- 
OUT WRITING them. Rev, —— writes: “ Your lessons are valuable and 
effective. "—Particulare ;com * » Oe Claremont, Skipton Road, likley, Yorks, 


& Lecturing. 








“WITZERLANI’,—Mountain Home (alt. 4,500 ft.) with 
’ late Head-Master and Wife. lealth first consideration, Expert private 
tuition, Modern languages, Sporta,—Address, BOURNE, Ho Clarence, 
Lausanne, Swilzerland, 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


~ aeeaaes Parents can obtain reliable information 

K respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

rE\UTORS. of ices, &c.) to 

7 : mg TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible” for tha 


i staffs of the most important schools, and thus ably 
ee an information dificult to obtain elsewhers. 
Offices—158-162 OXFO . LONDON. W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


(jHoIcE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given b 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tei,, Regent 4926. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Familios. 

NO _CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


GcHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Mesers. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of tho BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS _by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTY ORTHY INFORMATION 

The age of tho Wy dae district preferred, and rough idea of ises should be givea, 

J. & J, PATO — Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.0. 4, 
Telephone: 5053 Ce Ge 








AUTHORS, “TYPEWRITING, &o. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Moiton Street, W.1 (Gerrard 1263),—Ladies quickly prepared for Jourual- 
istic and Secretarial work, Course from any date, Bxcelleal introduct lons given 
UTHORS’ MSS., &c., TYPED and DUPLICATED 
accurately and promptly executed by experienced typist. 
Best work. 
MILNER, 18  Candignn Street, Cardiff, 





et 4s EARLSWOOD 
SURREY, 


INSTITUTION, 





OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENT m4 LY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX. 


ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITiT GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 


For particulars and terms apply to If. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.O, Box 165, 14-16 Ladgs ute Hill, B.C, 4. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
AR MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, Munici- 


palities, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 
of FROME concerning Bronze Memorials of either Mural or Monumental character, 
J. W. SUNGER and SONS (Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronze 
Founders, Frome, Somerset. London Office: Effingham House, Arundel Strect, 
Strand, W.C, 2. 
O INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. 
BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON- 
ON-THAMES. Free advice given on Investments. State amount available, 
and a selected list of Securities will be forwarded, 


JQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
TED, (Established 1835.) apital (paid up), £500,000. 
VacHasEs MIEVERSIONS and —* INT! RESTS an GRANTS” LOANS 


Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Plaoe, Strand, W.C. 2. 


) ESIDENT PATIENTS. ILLUSTRATED ‘booklet des- 
cribing the residences, humerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who recat SORIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). Post free on on: to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, ake, ,Assocn,, Ltd., 22 Craven St. Trafalgar Square, Ww. C.2, 
ry\yO PRE-W AR CONSUMERS OF HOCK,—A ne are 
substitute for Rhenish wine is at last obtainable. Prepared from finest 
Devonshire Le apples by the hock procesa, and well matured; Whiteways’ 
“ Dartmoor cyder closely resembles a still wine, old, mellow, dry, and 
delicious, Prices: 26s, 3d, per doz. quarts (hock), 16s, bd. per doz. pint. 
(hock); 1 doz, carr. paid —H, WHITEWAY & CO., Ltd. (Desk M), The 
ew ly Whimple, Devon 





N “ANY COUNTRY GENTLEMEN who require a ‘good, mild, 
and cheap CIGAR procure “ La Santa Agosta” (Rothschild), 46a. 6d. 
r 100, from the sole agents (no shops), BALL, HAYTER & LAMB, Cigar 
Seapectens (Estd, 1872), 7-8 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 2. 
Special prices on demand for all well-known Havana brands supplied DIRECT 
to consumers, 


AVE YOU R OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.-—HENKY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
. Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15a. - 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parce 
returned = free, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery aes 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
5. CANN & CO,, 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1859, 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishinz to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturera, 
Messrs, BRO W NING, instead of to Tay buyers, Ifforwarded by post, valus 
per returu or offer made,—Chief O 63 Oxford Street, Londoa. Kstd. 100 years, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—We are now paying 
A on vulcanite up to 7s, per tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., platinum £2. 
Call or post, immediate cash or offers. Mention this journal. —Messrs, PAGET, 
219 Oxford Street, W. 1. Estd, 150 years. 


(1OcKEO: ACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A 














SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F,Z.3. 
Supplied by order to the Royal Household, Usedin War Hospitais, Tins 1a, 6d, 
2a, Od,, 5s,, post free —HOWALTHS, 471 Crookesmoor Road, Sueficid, 
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THE REMARKABLE STORY OF A BRILLIANT YOUNG OFFICER. 


Lieut.-Colonel L’Estrange Malone, M.P., a brilliant officer of the Royal Air Force—he reached his present rank at the eurly 
age of 27, and became a Member of Parliament at the age of 28—has written the following remarkably interesting letter :— 


“To the Directors of the Pelman Institute. 


“ Dear Sirs, 

“T feel I must write and give you a hearty appreciation of 
the results of the Pelman Course. May I first be permitted 
to make a few observations regarding its application to my 
own personal case ? 

* Born in 1890, my preliminary education was spread over 
three or four private schools, whose combined efforts just 
succeeded in pushing me into the Navy, in 1905, where I remained 
until there was a prospect of specialising. ‘The possibilities 
of the air attracted me, and, after overcoming sundry diffi- 
culties, I succeeded in being selected for the 2nd Naval Aviation 
Course at Eastchurch in September, 1911. 

“The outbreak of war found me completing a period as 
assistant to the Director of the Air Department at the Admiralty, 
and on August 11th I was appointed to fit out and take command 
of some of the cross-Channel steamers in order to enable them 
to take on board seaplanes to carry out aerial work in the North 
sea. 


I Discovered Pelmanism. 

“The outstanding feature of this work was the famous raid 
on Cuxhaven on Christmas Day, 1914. After a varied war 
experience in many theatres of war, from the North Sea to Aden, 
sometimes experiencing success, sometimes encountering failure, 
my peregrinations found me once again in London in January, 
1917. Then it was that, through a friend, I discovered 
Pelmanism. 

* Luckily, just after that time, through difference of opinion 
with the existing authorities, I] was enabled to go for a six 
months’ ‘ change of air’ in H.M.S. Lion, the flagship of the 
Battle Cruiser Force with the Grand Fleet. 

“Whilst no one will deny the difficulties and strenuous 
nature of naval life compared to other forms of warfare, 
it certainly provides periods of comparative calm and periods 
when it is possible to put in good solid study, and in this respect, 
therefore, Pelmanism was enabled to get a good six months’ 
footing. 

“One can only judge by results. From my own experience 
I am quite satisfied that the work done and progress made 
in the last two years have amply repaid the moderate investment 
expended in undergoing the Peiman Course. 

* The successive stages, which were undeniably satisfactory, 
prove, without doubt, that there must be something in the 
Pelman idea, because on December 28th, 1918, less than two 
vears later, one of its youngest students finds himself in the 
House of Commons, with the addition of many other responsi- 
bilities and duties. 


Three Practical Results. 

** Now, Sirs, what is it about Pelmanism that is so wonderful ? 
There are three practical results arising from Peclmanism. 
‘There is the War use, the Professional use, and the Educational 
use. These are the three outstanding results which people 
have attained through Pelmanism. 

“The War use manifests itself in the results achieved by officers 
and men who have undertaken the Pelmar Course, in the field, 
either by acts of gallantry, or in overcoming fear, in stimulating 
personal energy and courage, in enduring hardships, and thwart- 
ing apparently insurmountable difficulties with unflagging 
persistence and undaunted will-power. 

“The Personal use manifests itself in the advanced positions 
obtained by Pelmanists in the vast field of * Professionalism ’ 
throughout which the Pelman idea has permeated. This covers 
the wide range from the office boy, whose ambition, goal, and 
desire it is to become a junior clerk, up to the managing director 
t financial combine, whose ambition is to control three- 
of the globe rather than nearly one-half ! 


of a gre: 
quarters 
“Then there is the Educational point of view, which meaus 
the widening and expanding of all the component parts of the 
human being. 
* What is 


results ? 


the practical explanation of these extraordinary 


No successful business can ever be run without a 








| 
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policy ; no shareholders could ever be induced to risk their 
money in a concern without aims, without a scheme, aud yet 
every day we find a large number of people gambling with their 
own lives, treating their Jives in a manner in which they would 
never dream of handling far less important business matters, 
which are possibly small matters of a few pounds. 


“ 


Can anyone imagine a more anomalous policy? And what 
is the reason for it? It is because people have never taken the 
trouble to think. They have never considered the fact that a 
great many laws of commonsense apply as much to the human 
being as they do to the world of business. 


““No one can go through the Pelman Course without being 
compelled to face boldly the hard facts of this life, and to erect 
and at least visualise mentally the goal-posts of this short mortal 
life. No one can over-estimate the benefits of such a Course, 
and if we succeed in erecting a chain of concentric goal-posts, 
if we can successfully formulate some of the general aims of 
this life, some broad purpose for existence, much good will have 
been done, 


The Vista of To-Morrow. 

“That is the outstanding result of Pelmanism as I see it. 
No one can go through the Pelman Course without realisin; 
this matter vividly. Some people may be against mate rialism, 
but if they are afraid to oppose materialism because they oppose 
bare facts, surely they are lacking in moral courage. 


** Let us consider whether there is not a single materialistic 
explanation, for Pelmanism is no magic Elixir. If we take the 
human being and analyse it, we can divide it into three broad 
general divisions, which are: 

* (1) Physical. 

‘**(2) Moral or Intuitional, 

** (3) Intellectual. 


* These are the three predominant components of the Human 
Structure. Each of these compartments is developed and 
exploited by the Pelman Course. 

* In my opinion, Pelmanism is only the most elementary lesson 
in a great new educational movement—a movement which will 
bring to our knowledge of psychological research, psychology, 
and the Why and Wherefore of this life, a resulting effect on 
civilisation akin and analogous to the effect of Wireless Telc- 
graphy upon Communication, or Air Navigation upon Trans- 
portation, 

** Whatever may be your work, whatever may be your daily 
task, be it great or small, whatever may be your ambition, 
your aims, your goals, your purposes in life, nothing is more 
beneficial from every point of view than a clarifying of the reason 
for your existence, why you are here, and at least an elementary 
knowledge of the cogs which compositely comprise the Human 
Machine, and why they turn. 

“ This is the vista which Pelmanism opens up to you! 

“Tam, 
* Yours faithfully, 
“CECIL L;ESTRANGE MALONE, 4¥.P. 

‘The House of Commons, $.W.” 


The above remarkable story demonstrates the intense personil 
interest of Pelmanism. No reader can afford to neglect this 
opportunity of learning ell about this world-famous syste: 
Write to-day for a copy of ** Mind and Memory,” which describes 
Pelmanism in detail. ‘his intensely interesting book, together 
with a copy of “‘Fruth’s”? famous Report on Pelmanism and 
a form enabling you to enrol for the complete Course on 
special terms, will be sent gratis and post free if you write a 
postcard to-day to the Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


16-48 Market Strect, Melbourne ; Temple 
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Captain Herbert Heyner 


writes:—1 find smoking in no way affects my voice, thanks to the ‘smooth- 
ness’ of your excellent ‘ De Reszke’ Cigarettes.” 
Max Darewski, writes:—" Your ‘De 
Reszke’ American Cigarettes are a cool soothing 
smoke, and, unlike most brands I have tried, do 
not irritate the throat,” 

Miss Perceval Allen writes :—“‘I have great 
——— in telling you how much I appreciate 
he rea'ly delici vs ‘ D+ Reszke’ Cigarettes. They 
surcly are the nicest cigarettes !"’ 


EOPLE who know a good cigarette say 













Why not try a box? 


‘DeReszke 


Austrgt CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, 
and Military Canteens, 


‘The big-car dignity of the new 
*“Austin Twenty’ is one of 
its most appealing features. 
Judged by appearance alone it 
looks a costly car. Its roomy 
proportions, graceful lines, and 
handsome finish are in keeping 
with your ideas of far more 
expensive cars. 


The 


aw 
6“ 99 

Twenty. 
‘That this lixury and dignity are attainable at such moderate 
outlay is due to the concentration on this one model of the 


largest car-building organisation inthe Empire, utilising unique 
experience and the most modern methods and _ facilities. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LD. 


HEAD OFFICE .. es oe -» NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM 
Telephone, King's Norton 230, Telegrams, “ Speedily, Northfield.’ 
LONDON: 479-483 OXFORD ST. W.1 | And at PARIS 
MANCHESTER: 130 DEANSGATE ' & BRUSSELS 

















Problems of DEMOBILISATION 


The 
aro being effectively solved by 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


Including Employment Bureaut for Ex-Serviee men, Hoatels for 
the Limbless, Farm Training, Labour Hostels, Emigration, &c, 


Problems of RECONSTRUCTION 


are fully met by 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S 


GENERAL WORK 


Spiritual and Social; incinding Training Colleges for 
Hvangelists and Mission Sisters, Parochial Lay-Agents 
Mission Vans, Rescue Work, Social Centres, Ideal Clubs, &¢, 


PRACTICAL SUPPORT IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Cheques, crossed “ Barclays ase Church Army,” payatl: to Prebendary CARLILE, 


DD, Hon, Chief Secretary, UWeadquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
Lenton, W. 1, 


The 


aS 


AND 


Miss. THACKERAY. 


TPSTAIRS DOWNSTAIRS. 


Ry; 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on reecipt of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s, per 109, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Read, Victoria, S.W., to whom Sub- 
scriptions ahd Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY & CO, 1 Pall Mall Last, 5.W, 


De Reszkes” are unusually good. | 
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The Right Road | 


FTER war, peace; aiter hardship, prosperity 

after rationing, plenty; that is what eyer 

British citizen wishes for the old country now 

and always. But how are they to be secured? Ham- 

pered as we are with a colossal load of debt, how are 

we to struggle along the road which leads to that great 
goal ? 


First and foremost, waste must be eliminated—-waste 
both national and individual ; and of all forms of waste 
perhaps the most indefensible at the present time i; 
the reckless squandering of coal—that precious national 
asset on which our past industrial greatness has been 
largely built up and of which, unfortunately, our store 
is far from inexhaustible. 


Raw coal is a treasure house not only of heat, light and 
power, but also of dyes, drugs, explosives, motor spirit. 
fertilisers and other substances essential to industry 
and agriculture. It is obvious, therefore, that to burn 
raw coal unnecessarily is uneconomical and _ retro- 
gressive. Only if the fullest possible use is made oi 
the coal won can we justify our immense and eyer- 
increasing demands upon the nation’s mines. 


Scientific treatment of the coal is what is required, and 
the treatment must be such that the maximum number 
of heat units, together with the above-mentioned by- 
products, are recovered from the coal used in the 
process. 


This being admitted, it follows without question that 
carbonisation at the gas works is, for the vast bulk of 
domestic and industrial purposes, the one really sound 
and economical method of treating the coal mined. 
A simple comparison makes this clear: average gas 
works practice conserves some 70 per cent. of the 
original heat value as well as the by-products mentioned 
above—ideal electricity generating station practic: 
(as estimated for the proposed “super” statiom 
promises to conserve at most 20 per cent. of the heat d 
while the steam boiler in the electric generating station 
incidentally destroys all the by-products recovered }) 
the process of gasification. Need the point be pressed 
further ? 


Readers requiring further injormalion on this imporiar! 
matter are invited to communicate, free of charge or ob! 


galien, with the Secretary-— 


THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.VW.1 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 
VALUABLE MANUSCRIPTS and PRINTED BOOKS. 
NV ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W.1, on Monday, July 7th, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

Valuable MANUSCRIPTS and PRINTED BOOKS, the property of Charles 
Fairfax Murray Esq. (deceased) (Sold by Order of the Executor), including 
W. Blake, Songs of Innocence and Experience, 1789-94; R. Herrick, Hesperides, 
1648; J. Milton, Poems, 1645, and Paradise Lost, 1667, with the earliest title- 
page; First Editions of Works by W. Morris; ID. G. Rossetti, Sir Hugh the 
Heron, 1843; important Autograph Manuscripts by W. Morris and 1D. G, Rosse tti, 
and an almost complete set of the productions of the Kelmscott Press, printed 
on vellum, &c., with Presentation Copies from W. Morris to Sir E, Burne- 
Jones of many of the Kelmscott Press Books, including a Copy of the 
“Chaucer” on Vellum, the Property of Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bart. ; Designs 
by W. Morris for Borders and Initials of Keimscott Press Books: Productions 


of the Doves Press, many finely bound by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson ; and some 
the Property of Miss Feilding; a nearly complete set of the Vale Press 
Pooks, ce. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 


THE HUTH LIBRARY. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will SELT. by AUGTION, at their Large Galleries, 54 and 35 New Bond 


Street, W. 1, on Tuesday, July 8th, and three following days, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely 

The EIGHTH PORTION of the FAMOUS LIBRARY Collected by Henry 
Huth, and since maintained and augmented by his son, Alfred H. Huth, Fosbury 
Manor, Wiltshire, comprising the letters T, 1, and VY, 

May = viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had, price 1s, each, 
Illustrated copies, price 10s, 6d, eacii, 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 


THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 


Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esqy., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W.9 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 
The best Stock of Furniture {a 


London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Deslga, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. uta, 238-241 Tottenham CourtRd.,W.1 











A CENTURY OF FAME 


as shippers of the finest Real Havana Cigars | 
isa record of which Bensons of Bristol are justly | 





proud. 


Continuity of management, expert supervision, | 
and a determination to be satisfied with nothing | 
but the best, are the reasons why “Bensons of | 
Bristol’ is a name synonymous with the choicest 

: smokes. j 
} The following Special Selection of Rey ; 
j del Mundo Havana Cigars are offered ; Sandown 
Park, 84 - in 50's; Cedars, 108,- in a : i 
Princes, 110,- in 100’s; Ranelagh, 128 - H 
100's; and Hurlinghams, 167,- in 100's — —_ j 


all of exceptionally good quality, | 
BENSONS' Supplies of various degrees of fine Havana 
vee ne Cigars to suit every smoker's palate are imported 


by “Bensons of Bristol,” who will deal promptly 
with all enquiries, which should state some idea 
of price, strength, and size required, 


REAL HAVANAS 


BENSONS ¢ BRISTOL 


Established RICHARD BENSON LZ? 


CIGAR SHIPPERS 
® « 59, Broad Street, Bristol. 


Cigar sent 
out is tho- 
roughly ma- 
tured and 
ready for 
immediate 
enjoyment. 


























The True Egyptian 


There is no better cigarette 
in the world than the true 
Egyptian — and there is no 
finer Egyptian Cigarette than 
Nestor. Every box and packet 
carries the Egyptian Govern- 
ment stamp —proof that 
Nestor is genuine Egyptian. 





Insist on Nestor, the cigarette of 
world-wide fame—the favoured 
smoke of the cultured and refined 
of every nationality, in every clime. 


NESTOR 


GIANACLIS 


CIGAREITES 
SOM E POPULAR SIZES: 


SuRFINE: { 
ro, 3/4; 20, 2/8: 25, 3/3; 50, 6'6; 
100, 13/- 
EXCELSIOR (MILDER 
10, 1/1 ; 25, 2/8; 50, 5/3; 100, 10,6. 


LADIES’ CIGARETTES (Gorip TIP): 
* Queen,’ 25, 4/-; 100, 156. 
Setos Amber’ (Orientally per- 
fumed), 10, 2/2; 20, 4/3; 50, 10/0; 

100, 2I cee 
Of all high-class sone mists and 
Slove 
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{\ASY starting; reserve power; speed; 
4 fuel economy ; and a perfect Jubri 


cating system have justified the title of 
“TRUSTY TRIUMPH” 
Over 2,000 dealers in Great Britain. 

TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., LTD. 


London : 218 Great Portland St., W. 1. 
Also at Leeds, Manchester, Glasgow, 
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For every £80 put 


into Funding Loan 
the State will pay 


at least L2 60 , 


The earliest date at which the Funding 
Loan can be repaid is 1960. You can sell, if 
you wish. Or by holding your investment 
you can secure a certain 5 % for 40 years. 
By 1960 you will have been paid £160 in 
interest for every £80 you invest. If the 
State redeems the Loan then, it will pay 
another £100 for your £80—making a total 
payment of £260 on an original investment 
of £80. 























Funding Loan is thus an ideal security to 
buy, if you wish to provide a permanent 
income for yourself and your family, and to 
place your capital in safety for years ahead. 


You can buy Victory Loan at any Bank or Trustee Savings 
Bank, from your Stockbroker, or at any Money Order Post Office, 
Local War Savings Committees will give any information, 
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| Wate = ‘an’'s 
Ideal 
 FountainPen 


Relate your holiday adventures 


with Waterman’s Ideal. In whatever 
way you spend that glorious time—at the 















seaside—on a cycling or walking tour— 
by the river—this pen should go with | 
you. With it you will write with as | 
much ease as if you were sitting in your | 
own room at home. A good pen to | 
look at—a good pen to handle—to write | 

with, the best of all. | 


Three types: “ Self- 
filling” and ‘* Safety,” 
15s. and upwards; | 
“ Regular,” 103, 6d. and | 
upwards, See also No. 74 | 
“ Regular” at 173, 6d. 
with the Security Cap. 
Every pen guarantee !, 
Of Stationers and Jewe!- 

lers everywhere. | 


L. G. SLOAN, Lta., Che Pen Corner 


Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
And 39 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 

















Fine Old Virginia 
Cork-tipped. ‘Ovals. 


pinet| 


The SUPER 


CIGARETTE 


20 for 5 
Also in boxes of 
SO and 100 














Spinet MAUS th 2a) 











| 
Ler HARRY VARDON 
‘Teacu You Gor at Home. 


5 ines Harry Vardon Golf Chart eliminates all super 
fluous detail and reduces golf to a matter of 
remembering a few essential points. 


| These points are grouped in a series of thirty specially posed 
| photographs arranged in the form of six complete lessons in the 
use of the driver, cleek, mid-iron, mashie, niblick and putter, 
together with a brief description of every pose beneath the 
pictures. You can follow at once the perfect position from the 
grip to the finish of swing, and have only to memorise the 
essential points. 








‘SIX LESSONS FOR 10/6. 


It is undoubtedly the most complete form of golf instruction 

yet devised, and the entire absence of lengthy explanation and 

| confusing detail enables the golfer to perfect the essential strokes 
in one quarter of the time formerly needed to learn the game. 


| 
| 
‘Improve Your Game 100°/, for the 
| price of four golf balls. 
| 





To be obtained only from:— 

| The NATIONAL BUSINESS & PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 

| (Dept. G 16) THE STANDARD ART BOOK CO., LTD., 
60 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 2. 


Remittance should be enclosed with order. 





THE LATEST FICTION 


At all up-to- -date Libraries & _ Booksellers. 


MAY WYNNE’S 
ROBIN, THE PRODIGAL 7s, net. 


A gallant romance of the days of Daniel Defoe and the 


Jacobites. 


| WADSWORTH CAMP’S 


| 
|THE ABANDONED ROOM 7s. not. 
A real mystery yarn which keeps the reader in suspense 
till the last chapter. 

| W. McLEOD RAINE’S 


THE YUKON TRAIL 78. not. 
A thrilling story of two strong nen and the girl they beth 
love, in a country where might makes right. 


| RUTH B. ENDICOTT’S 


‘CAROLYN OF THE CORNERS _ 1s. net 


Is assured of popularity, not only on account of the sunny 
atmosphere that pervades it, but from the handsome 
allowance of adventure with which it is endowed. 


DRAYCOT M. DELL’S 
CARRION ISLAND 78. not 


A ripping buccaneer yarn which grips from first to last. 


DRAYCOT DELL and MAY WYNNE’S 


THE RED WHIRLWIND 6s. not. 


A romance of the Revolution, by the authors of that popular 
story ‘* The Veiled Lady.”’ 


GEO. GOODCHILD’S 
|THE LAND OF ELDORADO 6s. nos. 


A picturesque tale of love and wild living in Alaska and 
among the Bering Sea Islands. ~ sorb of story that 
asks to be dramatised and put on the boards, says *‘ The 
Sketch.” 


| JARROLDS Publishers (Londen) Ltd., 10 Warwick Lane, E.G 
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HIBBERT JOURNAL 


IULY NUMPER, CONTENTS, 
THE ANTECEDENT PROBABILITY OF SURVIVAL. «. D, Broan, 


ISAAC TAYLOR'S “PHYSICAL THEORY OF ANOTHER LIFE.” 
Miss MARKER. 
TsRAEL ABRAHAMS, D.Litt. 
Sir GEoRGE Patsu, 
Professor W. R. LETHABY, 
EpMoND HOLMES. 


THE REVIVAL OF CASUISTRY, 
THE FINANCIAL DANGER, 
MEMORIALS OF THE FALLEN, 
FREEDOM AND GROWTH, 
MODERN JUDAISM, CLAUDE G, MONTEFIORE, 
CHRIST AND THE LIBERAL CREED. tev, REGINALD F, Rynp. 
OPEN HOUSE: AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE CHURCH, 
W. M. Rocers. 

TRE ETHICS OF WILLIAM BLAKE, Rev, RICHARD ROBERTS, 
GORTHE RESTUDIED. Sir GrorGR Doveras, Bart. 
ST. LUKE'S DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT, Rev, H, McLAcHLan, 
PRE FETTER ON PROTESTANTISM, W, Garretr HoRDER. 
PRAYER AND NATURAL LAW, Rev. R, H, Law, 
\ LIBERAL CHURCHMAN’'S ALLEGIANCE TO THE CREEDS. 

Prof. W, H, P. Hatcn, 
AND SIGNED REVIEWS, 
Post free, 2s, 10d, net, 


WILLTAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrictta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2, 


DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY, 
2s, 6d, net, 





NINETEENTH CENTURY 


(1) THE PEACE ACCORDING TO VERSATLLES-- 1919. 
(2) ‘CHE PEACE ACCORDING TO HERR ERZBERGER—1914. By George Saunders, 
(3) AFTER THE SIGNATURP. Ry Harold F. Wyatt, 
(4) War AND PEACE, LIMITED OR UNLIMITED ° By Major R. M, Johnston, U.S.A. 
TRELAND AND ENGLAND, By the Right Hon, the Earl of Arran, k.?, 


Ty George A. B, Dewar. 


Japan, YESTERDAY, TO-DAY—AND TO-MORROW ? » 
By Professor Joseph H, Longford (late H.M, Consul, N ajaseki), 
tre PooLinG OF PROFITS, By BE, Gareke, 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE AND THE Ear? oF DERBY. By FE. Andrews, 
PHD CHURCH OF THE FUTURE: AN EIRENICON, Ry the Rev. A. H. T. Clarke. 

Moral ResisTaNce: THE LESSON OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, 
By Vladimir Poliakoff. 

Tee APGHAN CLAIM TO DESCENT FROM TSRAET. 

By Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich, K.C.M.G., K.C.1.E., CB, 
by Sir Theodore Morison, K.C.S.10,, K.C.1.E, 
By Sir Herbert Stephen, Bart. 
Ry 8. L, Bensusan, 
Ry Cecil Maxwell-Lyte. 
By Leith Pieton-Turbervill, 
By H. M. Paull, 


ENOLAND AND TSLAM, 
rue Late LAMENTED BLUDGRON, 
AGRICULTURE AND THE Brown Rat, 
A CLUB SECRETARY ON CLUBS, 
AMERICA AND THE SOCIAL EViL, 
4 PORGOTTEN IMMORTAL. 
VRANCHISE AND FUNCTIONS IN INDIA. 

By Sir J, D, Rees. Bart., K.C.1.E., €.V.0.. MP. 
GIBRALTAR AND CFRUTA, By Colonel Willoughby Verner, 
PieLp- Marsan Viscounr Frenca’s ‘1914,’ 

By Major-General Sir George Aston, K.C.B. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & CO., Lrp., 1 New Street Sq. 


The East and The West. 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 
VoL. 17. JULY, 1919, No, 67, 


CONTENTS, 

The Lecal Church ard its activities. By Bishop Kine, 

The Call of the Far. By the Rev. Preey Dearmer, D.D. 

The Influerce of the Hely Spirit in missionary enterprise. 
4. Db. MARTIN, 

Ceerge Alfred Lefroy, Bishop of Calcutta. By H. P. K. Sxirton, F.RLHLS. 

A Day of Opportunity at Delhi. By the Rev. NOEL MARSH, 

Progress In Corea. By Disnor TROLLOPE, 

Christian Educati in $ n india. Ky the Rev. H. ATSTIN, 

The Development of a Mass Movement Church. Ky the Rev. R. Sixcram, 

Kditerial Notes..—Introductions to our readers The Christian ideal in India 

the Syrian Church in India--The L.J.C.M.A.-—Prohibition in India 
Economy of forces in the Mission Field—The liquor trade in West 
Africa, 

Reviews. -Progress of education in India, Government of India—Studies 
in Japanese Buddhism, by RriscHaver --Christian evidences for Jewish 
people, by LukyS WILLIamMs—In and about Palestine, by FORDER 
History of Zionism, by SOKOLOW, 


By the Rev. 


th 





ONE SHILLING NET (post free Is. 24d.), 
Sent post free to any part of the world, 4s. 6d. net per annum. 
tHE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 


1% Tufton Street, Westminster, London, 5.W. 1. 





The Contemporary Review. 


JULY, 1919. 3s. net. 


THE GREAT PEACE, Py the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, MP. 
PrHE EASTERN SETTLEMENT. By H. N. Brailsford, 
“TEREL AND THE COAL TRADR, By tir Hugh Bell, Bart. 


POSSIBILITIES AND PITFALLS. 
By H. BE, A, Cotton, L.C.€, 

By 8. K. Ratcliffe, 

By M. FE. Durham 

By the Rev, W, D. Morrison, LL.D. 
By Demetrius C, Bouiger. 
By Holfeid Knight. 

Ky F. W. Raffety. 


CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM IN INDIA: 


15 4 MERICA GOING DRY? 

‘LBWANIA AND THE POWERS, 

tHE NATION AND THE CH! RCH, 

©! R RELATIONS WITH AFGHANISTAN 
THE RESTORATION OF CIVIL LIBERTY, 
EMERGENCY ADMINISTRATION, 


THE ANTI-VIVISECTION AGITATION, By the Hon, Stephen Coleridge, 
rHE HISTORY OF TRIANON, Ky Mrs, Raphael. 
AN OLD LEPER HOSPITAL, Franees Watt. 
A CELINARY CAMPAIGN, By Mere. Lonsdale Ragy. 


WOM! D PLace, By Harold Mattingly. 


es 


“Those who staried it {the War) must pay 
to the uttermost farthing and we shall 
search their pockets for it.” 


Mr. Lloyd George. 


“Whatever may happen to France and Belgium 
under the Reparation and Financial clauses, it is 
now certain that Great Britain will secure prac- 
tically nothing. ... They [the Government] 
infinitely prefer that the British people should 
be saddled with an Income ‘fax rising to ten or 
twelve shillings in the pound, rather than that 
Germany should be seriously incommoded.” 
See ‘ Episodes of the Month.” 


NATIONAL 
REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


JULY, 1919. 





Episodes of the Month. 


' Some Reflections on the League of Nations. 
By the DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


| The Afghan Question. By KHYBER, 


AN ‘‘ AIDE-MEMOIRE © TO THE HISTORIAN. 
By L. J. MAXSE, 


I. Back to the Beginning. 
II. A Majority of One. 
III. An Unexplained Crisis. 


The Warning of Prohibition in America. 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK, 


| A Flying Visit to France. By the COUNTESS GREY, 


Some Advances in Medicine during the War. 
By Captain FE. BROWN, R.A.M.C. 


‘** The Learned Mrs. Carter.’ By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
|The March Retirement. By L. H. HAYDON., 


A Day in the Life of a Country Parson. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACRAE. 


| 
|The War Office from the Inside. 
By Major ORLO WILLIAMS, M.C. 


|‘ Hostilities Only.” By WILLIAM LANG, 





Price 3/- net. 


NOW READY and can be supplied 

by return post through any Bookseller 

or Newsagent who may not have it 
in stock. 





43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. le 
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NEW WORLDS FOR OLD. 
After tho signing of Peace the reconstruction of the Old World 
will begin. Boundaries will be altered, Nations and Races 


will have long-lived grievances adjusted, and efforts will again 
be made to struggle to a world-wide Utopia. Old ideas as to the 
amount of geographical knowledge necessary for pulling one 
through will vanish now that the romance of geography has 
made itself felt in the hearts of the people throughout the past 
long-drawn-out struggle. New Worlds for Old is the cry thet 
appeals to the modern spirit, 
Jearn and digest the 
the maps of this old world of ours. 

Ever ready to interpret the wishes of the people, the Daily 
Telegraph has foreseen and forestalled the desire by 


GEOGRAPHIA,” Ltd., 55 Fleet Street, E.C. 


the hands of * 


the preparation of the very finest Atlas of the World of all rong | 


Before the war entered on its devastating career, a large staff of 
geographical draughtsmen were already at work, and now, after 
nine years of the highest skilled labour and scientific cara and 
attention to detail, the Daily Telegraph Atlas stands practically 
completed, Its size and the amount of information will prove to 
be superior to anything else produced. It will, in fact, be far the 
best Atlas ever = as such it is bound to become 
the Standard Atlas of the It is intended to issue the 
Daily Telegraph Atias in Sibstanane parts, and the first part is to 


published, 
Vorld. 
be published at the earliest possible moment. It 
start a publication of this magnitude before at least the principal 


boundaries have been settled. 


So don’t be in a hurry; wait for the Daily Telegraph 
VICTORY ATLAS OF THE WORLD. A work of this de- 
scription will last a lifetime, so you mey es well wait to 


will be made in due course, 
part, efter which a part 


Announce 


of the issue o 


nent 


ihe first 


secure the best. 
giving the date 
will be 


THE KING’S HIGHWAY 


TRATED MONTHLY. 


i fortnightly. 


publishes 





THE LEADING ILLUS 


For all Roadiarers, Road Lovers, and Road Reformers. 


NGLIS KER, F.S.A. (Scot.). 


JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 





CONTENTS : 


A CARAVANNER AND HIS CARAVANS. 
By Ward Muir. 


THE RIVER ROADS OF AUSTRALIA. 


By Will H. Ogilvie. | 


JULY: AN IMPRESSION. By Percy W. D. Izzard. 
BEFORE AND AFTER LUNCH. By Keble Howard. 


THE HIGHWAYS AND HIGHER-WAYS. 
By Boyd Cable. | 


By Chas. G. Harper. 
By Robert Bain. 


DECAYED TOWNS. 
THE POET IN THE GARDEN. 


Ktc., Etc., Ete. 





One Shilling Monthly. Yearly Subscription 12s. 6d. 





Newsagents, or from the Publishers, 


l, 


From all 


37 Piccadilly, London, W.C. 


IRELAND 


AND 





and every one will be anxious to | 
value and importance of the alterations on | 
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THE FUTURE 
Che Cimes 





is of no use to 
' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


is now publishing an important Series 
of Articles dealing with the present 
li - ] di © 
Political Conditions 
in 
Ireland 
together with suggestions as to 


THE FUTURE 








Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST. 


Garden First in Land Development. 


By WILLIAM WEBB, F.S.1. With 25 Full- y= Collotype 
Plates from Photographs (49 Illustrations). 8y 53, ne 
New and Thoroughly Revised Edition. 
|The Church and the Ministry. 
By the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of Oxford. New Edition, Revised by C. H. 
TURNER, M.A. 8vo. 18s. net. 


concerning the Christian 


“A valuable conspectus of the evidence 
Tur Tins. 


ministry down to the close of the annie period.” 


The English Elementary School : 


Some Elementary Facts about it. 
By ARTHUR W. NEWTON, formerly an Inspector of the 
Board of Education. Crown 8yo, 6s. net. 





} . 
‘The Annual Register. 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
year 1918. 8vo. 28s. net. 
‘ Absolutely indispensable for anyone who has to deal with 
such a momentous year as that to which this particular volume 
is devoted.”,—Griascow Herrarp. 


Monographs on Inorganic and Physical 


| Chemistry. 
Edited by ALEXANDER FINDLAY, D.Sc. 

The Metals of the Rare Earths. 
By JAMES FREDERICK SPENCER, D.Se.,  F.LC 
| Lecturer in Phys sical and Inorganic Chemistry at Be lford 
| College, Reader in Physical Chemistry in the Uniy ersity of 
| pat With Diagrams. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
{ 


| ana GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


Don’t buy these Books 
until you have bought 


VICTORY BONDS. 


A Book by the AMERICAN MINISTER TO BELGIUM. 


BELGIUM UNDER 
GERMAN OCCUPATION 


By BRAND WHITLOCK. 
q “In history Brand Whitlock’s book will be the 
principal as well as the most authoritative and 
terrible witness against Teutonic barbarism. . . . 
It is the work of aman whose greatness is displayed 
as much in his character and in his heart as in 
the quality of his writing.”’—Maeterlinck. 
“ His work will last not only as one of the docu- 
ments of the war, but as one of its classics.’—The | 


Times. 


The Loeb Classical 
Library. 


Iidited by E. CAPPS, Ph.D., LL.D., T. E. PAGE, Litt.D., 
and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. Each vol. f’cap 8vo. 
Paper boards, 6s. net; cloth, 7s. 6d. net; leather, 16s. net. 














In Two Vols. 25s. net. 





New Volumes Now Ready. 


AESCHINES. ADAMS. 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, 





Translated by C. D. 


Translated 


by Rev. G. W. BUTTERWORTH. 
HOMER: The Odyssey. I two vols. Vol. I 
Translated by A. T. MURRAY. 
PLUTARCH: The Parallel Lives,  ‘ransiatea 


by B. PERRIN. Vol. VII. 


PROCOPIUS: History of the War, ‘trauslated 
by H. B. DEWING. Vol. III. 
Full list of the Loeb Classical Library on application. 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
of A. C. SWINBURNE. 


Cloth, 4s. net; leather, 





The Golden Pine Ldition in 6 vols. 
os. net. 





Vol. I. POEMS and BALLADS. (1st Series.) 

Vol. II. POEMS and BALLADS. (2nd and 3rd Series.) 

Vol. 111. SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Including Songs 
of Italy. 

Vol. IV. ATALANTA IN CALYDON and ERECHTHEUS. | 

Vol. V. TRISTRAM of LYONESSE. 

Vol. VI. A STUDY of SHAKESPEARE. | 





The Latest Novels. 


STORM IN A TEACUP — 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 7s. net, | 
JINNY THE CARRIER | 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL,. 7s. net, 
By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER, author ot “The Three 
Black Pennys.” 7s. net. 


THE MOON and SIXPENCE 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 7s. net. | 


21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2 | 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 


_——me 


MINIMA: 


Twelve Addresses to Boys. 
BY 
J. D. BLATCHLEY HENNAH. 


Cloth, 2s. Gd. net. (Postage 2d.) 


“Talks to boys on the Christian Faith. A simple and inspiring book tha, 
will be as helpful to boys as to teachers and preachers, The idea is an excellent 
one, and the addresses are written with marked ability.” 

“It sets forth In a mest admirable way the fundamenta'’s of the Christian 
faith, suggests some excellent illustrations, and is marked by a@ wise freedom 
from any appeals to abstract authority.”—Educational Times. 

The author is evidently an expert teacher, for these few pages contain more 
real teaching than is to be found in some books of the kind that run into 
hundreds of pages. The chapter entitled ‘Medicine to Heal their Sickness’ 
is particularly good,”—Church Times, 





From al] Booksellers or from the Publishers : 

Messrs. SKEFFINGTON anp SONS, Lrp., 
34 SouTHAMPTON STREET, Stranpd, W.C. 2. 
(Publishers to His Majesty The King ) 





CHURCH & STATE 


A VINDICATION OF 
ENGLISH ERASTIANISM 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Reprinted from the Sfectator, with an 
Introduction by THE BISHOP OF 
CARLISLE on 


THE CHURCH 


THE ERASTIANISM 


OF OF ENGLAND, 





PRICE SIXPENCE NET, by Post 73d. 





Published by W. SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD, 
98 & 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 








A 
Hew Publishing Douse 


Philip Allan & Co., 


5, Quality Court, 
Chancery Dane, 
London, WI.C. 2 


Publishers of Good Books. 
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A CHORUS OF PRAISE 


1914 


By LORD FRENCH 


21/- NET WITH MAPS 21/- NET 
“1914” 


‘ a running personal commentary on the per- 
formances of the chief actors in the first sceno of the great 
war drama in which he took so leading and distinguished 
@ part . . . it is a volumo of fascinating interest, 
which tells us much that we wanted to know.” 


THE FIELD:— “1914” 
‘French, in those dark days, was called upon to work 
wonders—one might almost say miracles—with inadequate 
material, and that he did and did it well marks him out as a 
fine soldier, and one who will ever deserve well of his country 
and to be ever held in affectionate regard.” ti 





TRUTH :— 





THE NAVAL AND MILITARY RECORD :—~ 
Lord French 
to his country.”’ 


“1914” 


has rendered a great and valuable service 


THE WESTERN MAIL:~ “1914” 
“, .. tens of thousands will be glad to have the work in 
book form . . . it is essentially a part of the history of that 
anxious and stirring time.’’ 


THE GLASGOW EVENING TIMES:— “1914” 
“It is not too rauch to say that no historian of the early 
days of the warcan afford to neglect this pregnant volume.” 


NEWOASTLE CHRONICLE :— “1914” 
- it can be said that, read continuously, it reveals 
itself as a very fascinating narrative.” 


THB MORNING PosT:— “1914” 

“. .. & work which may almost be said to stand on a 
plane by itself as a contribution to the history of the World 
War. ... He possesses a genius for producing appreci- 
ations, at once vivid and gracefully worded, of subordinates 
who have served him well, appreciations which in many 
cases—as in those of General Hubert Hamilton and General 
Freddy Wing—serve for noble epitaphs to men who went 
down in the fight.”’ 


THE 


SCOTSMAN :~ “1914” 


. the book, as a narrative of the first months of the 
war, and as the reflection of a personality, is of great 
interest.” 


THE 





WESTERN MORNING NEWS :— “1914” 
- Lord French has rendered a great and valuable 
service to his country.” 


THE DAILY MAIL:— “1914” 
“A fine and thrilling account of that epic campaign 
which was the culminating glory of the old British army 
now extinct.” 


THE IRISH TIMES:— “1914” 
‘““, . . when the chronicle of the great war comes to be 
written the name of Viscount French of Ypres will be placed 
on the tablets of fame beside those of the greatest soldiers 
and most gallant gentlemen of all time.” 


THH SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH :~ “1914” 
si . Lord French is entitled to state his case, and the 


evidence that it is not a good case is not yet forthcoming.” 


THE QUARDIA “1914” 
** . . Lord French’s book abounds in readable matter, 
vivid little sketches of men, things, and actions,” 


we 1914 ” 


THE 


N c— 


THE TIMES :— 


“Lord French writes tersely and clearly ... it teems 
with new information.”’ 

7 » sceeniamian “ ” 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE :— “1914 
“The book throws much new light upon the heroic 


retreat from Mons.”’ 


THE GRAPHIC :— “1914” 


**. . . The most notable book the war has yet produced.”’ 








CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2 


Macmillan & Co.'s List 


Scottish Literature: Character 


& Influence, 


By G. GREGORY SMITH. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

A critical study, in ten chapters, which is not intended as a 

history, but as an attempt to give, for the first time, a general 
impression of the habits and process of that literature. 


A History of the French Novel. 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Hon. D.Litt. Vol. I. 
From 1800 to 1900 (to the Close of the roth Century). 
8vo. 18s. net. 
The Times.—‘‘ This is the last work of Mr. Saintsbury’s 
magna opera—a work of scholarship, good sense, enthusiasm, 
and judgment such as no other critic in England could produce.” 








Annals of the Philosophical Club 
of the Royal Society, 


written from its Minute Books. By T. G. BONNEY, 
Se.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 15s. net. 

Problems of National Education. 
By TWELVE SCOTTISH EDUCATIONISTS. With Pre- 
fatory Note by the Right Hon. ROBERT MUNRO, K.C., 
M.P., Secretary for Scotland. Edited by JOHN CLARKE. 
8vo. 12s. net. 

The Glasgow Herald.—‘ The book is indeed timely, and 
nothing else more useful lies to the hands of members of thx 
new Education Authorities than the stores of information and 
well-reasoned judgments on vexed education questions which 
this volume contains.” 








The Home and the World. 
A Novel by Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
8vo. 6s. net. 
The Saturday Review.—‘ In these days of indiscriminating 
praise it is hard for a reviewer to find words with which to 
welcome properly a book so good as this.”’ 


Crow a 


New Uniform and Cheap Edition of 


‘The Novels of Hugh Walpole. 


Crown 8vo. Red Cloth. 
The Wooden Horse. 


Mr. Perrin and Mp. Traill. 
Others to follow. 


3s. net each. 





NEW WORKS BY ERNEST POOLE. 
“The Dark People”: Russia's Crisis. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Village: Russian Impressions. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 
The Times.— One of the most instructive and entertaining 
books about the Russian people that has appeared for a long 
time.”’ 


Towards Re-Union. 
Being Contributions to Mutual Understanding by Church 
of England and Free Church Writers, Jointly edited by 
Rev. A. J. CARLYLE, Rev. STUART H. CLARK, Rev, 
J. SCOTT LIDGETT, and Rey. J. H. SHAKESPEARE, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Old Testament: Its Meaning ana 
Value for the Church To-Day. 
By the Rev, RICHARD HENRY MALDEN, M.A., R.N., 
Author of ‘‘ Watchman, What of the Night ?’’ Crown 5vo 
6s. net. 








BOOKS ON BABY WELFARE. 
Feeding and Care of Baby. 
By F. TRUBY KING, M.B., B.Sc., C.M.G. Sixth Impres 
sion. Sewed. .s. net. 
The most comp..te and up-to-date book on the subject. 


Babies. A Book for Maternity Nurses. 
By MARGARET FRENCH. With Chart. 18, 3d. net 
Mothercraft for School Girls. 
By FLORENCE HORSPOOL, L.O.S., C.R.S.1, Illustrated 
Is, 3d. net. 


The Healthy Baby. The Care and 
Feeding of Infants in Sickness and in Health. 
By ROGER H. DENNETT, M.D. 5s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.O. 2. 
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£150,000 


A BIG SCHEME 
BUILDING for a HUNDRED YEARS. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


The City Hospital which has stood for 800 years on the same site is about to erect a 


NEW HOME FOR NURSES 


to accommodate 
FIVE HUNDRED PERSONS 
and absolutely up-to-date in every possible way, including 


A BEDROOM FOR EACH NURSE, NUMEROUS BATHS, 
FITTED FURNITURE, MUSIC ROOM, BICYCLE ROOM, 


etc., etc. 


If each of ONE HUNDRED and 
FIFTY THOUSAND persons who 


OWES GRATITUDE TO A NURSE 


WILT, 
contribute ONE POUND the cost of 
THE HOME IS_ ASSURED. ' 

















Cheques or Postal Orders (crossed) to be sent to 
THE VISCOUNT SANDHURST, 
Treasurer ; 
or to Lieut.-Col. W. McADAM ECCLES, 
Flon. Secretary to the Fund, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 1. 
Bankers: 
Lonpon Joint Crry anp Mipitanp Bank, Ltp. 


a oe wes 
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